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Watson-Guptill Books for Christmas 








STUDIO SECRETS 
by Frederic Taubes 
This, our latest book (just off 
the press), is the perfect gift 
for that serious painter or ad- 
vanced student who really likes 
to dig into technical matters. 
Covers many points which 
never before appeared in book 
form. Discusses framing. $3.50. 
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PENCIL DRAWING 


by Ernest W. Watson 


A fine gift for everyone, young 
or old, who is interested either 
in mastering the lead pencil or 
in learning how pencil drawings 
are made. It demonstrates 12 
technics, and offers a gallery 
of superlative examples by the 
author, everywhere known as a 
leading pencil artist. Beauti- 
fully printed on plate paper 9 
* 12... 2.350. 


Just Out for 


Christmas 


. ‘ / 
Giving! 
THE 22nd ANNUAL 
OF ADVERTISING ART 


This vital and handsome book, 
with its numerous illustrations, 
some in color, is the ideal gift 
for the advertising artist, the 
art director or the advertising 
man. See the opposite page for 
description. $6.00. 











TYPE SPECIMENS 
by William Longyear 


A practical book for the indi- 
vidual who does lettering, or 
designs printed matter. Many 
alphabets. $2.50. 


SO—YOU’RE GOING TO BE 
AN ARTIST 
by Matlack Price 
Offers tips on breaking into the 
art market. Tells what will sell 
and how to sell it; how to be 
business-like in dealing with the 


art director or art editor. A fine 
gift for the student. $2.50. 


’ 
WHY NOT SEND FOR OUR 


FREE CATALOG OF 400 
ART AND CRAFT BOOKS? 
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COLOR AND METHOD 
IN PAINTING 
by Ernest W. Watson 


Our most attractive book, with 
12 color plates, and an excel- 
lent gift for anyone who ad- 
mires paintings or would like to 
learn how they are made. It 
discusses the work of 12 leading 
painters. 9 x 12. $5.00. 





LUMIPRINTING 
by Joseph di Gemma 


Demonstrates a newly develop- 
ed graphic art which is espe- 
cially well adapted to the stud- 
ent and amateur. Why not 
make your own Christmas cards, 
bookplates, etc.? This book 
shows you how. It’s handsome, 
too, with a wealth of illustra- 
tions. A rich gift for the per- 
son who likes to experiment 
with technics. 9 x 12. $3.50. 








WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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WEBER 
FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 


OIL I have been using Weber Products, in 


WATER particular their Fine Artists' Colors 
and their incomparable Renaissance 


Panels, for many ; and I d 
TEMPERA alweye’ hie been, wall satisfied with 


PASTEL, | te quality. “wie 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS F. WEBER CO. | 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Patronize Your Nearest W eber Dealer St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
































Peter Arno is but one of dozens 


of. famous artists and photographers whose 
300 illustrations, covering every branch of 
advertising work, enrich the pages of the new 


22nd ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL 
OF ADVERTISING ART 


Among these artists we pick the following at 
random: — Howard Scott, Paul A. Hesse, 
Anton Bruehl, Russel! Patterson, Victor Kep- 
pler, Harold Von Schmidt, Boris Artzybasheff, 
Edward A. Wilson, Robert Riggs, Salvador 
Dali, Albert Staehle, Bobri, Georges Schreiber, 
Dean Cornwell, John Averill, Paul Rand, John 
Gannam, Stevan Dohanos, Otto Soglow, Ruz- 
zie Green, Adolph Treidler, Melbourne 
Brindle, N. C. Wyeth, Albert Dorne, Gilbert 
Bundy, Peter Helck, and Edwin Georgi. 








Never again for the duration can so handsome a book 
as this be produced. To exemplify the handicaps facing 
the publisher, there’ll be no more 10C |b. coated paper 
available. Only by placing the order far in advance did 
we get it for this year. Fine paper is only one of the 
virtues of this beautiful book, for Bradbury Thompson, 
its designer, has done his usual top-notch job through- 
out. It’s really cheap at $6.00 per copy. Buy it for 
yourself! Give it for Christmas! 








Watson-Cuptill Publications, Inc. 


“One chicken salad on white . . . one Pepsi-Cola... 
and come out of the kitchen if you want to see something.” 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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One of the Most Comprehensive 
Books of Its Kind! 


—And Be Sure to Ask Your Art Dealer for: 


Carlson's Simplified Essentials of Oil Painting $1.00 


SIMPLIFIED DRAWING CHUCK THORNDIKE’S 


by Charlies Carison, $1.50 CARTOON BOOKS 
PENCIL DRAWING $1.00 each 
by Charles Carlson, $1.00 “The Art of Cartooning’’ 
FUNDAMENTALS OF FASHION ‘The Business of Cartooning’ 
ILLUSTRATION s of Cartooning’ 


**Secrets 
by Chariotte Young, $1.00 A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 


by Arthur Zaldenberg, $1.00 by Charles Carlson, $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


ee in Canada: Artists’ Supply Co., Ltd., 16 Could St., Toronto sues 


Horlock Helpers 


A SERIES OF Pees TRATION TY: 
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PEN AND i 
ON HURLOCK PLATE BRISTOL. This Board is equally well suited 
for the most delicate work and will stand an unusual amount of erasing. 


Made in hot-press and cold-press firrishes, Hurlock Royal Crest Artist Drawing 


INK DRAWING WITH A COARSE STUB PEN 


and Illustrating Boards provide surfaces to give exactly the effect desired .. . 
whether the medium is Water Color, Wash, Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER . . . Only One to Each Customer 


Send $1.00 (to cover postage and cost of packing) and the name of your 
art dealer, and we will forward the following assortment of one piece each 
of the following ten Hurlock Royal Crest Products 
14x22 inches) . 


(approximate size 


4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 

1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 
1031 Single Thick (Extra rough finish) 
1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) 
1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) 


85 Super Royal 

3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 
2-ply Smooth Drawing Bristol 
2-ply Plate Bristol 

Pastel Art Board 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, inc. 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Occupational Therapy 


A four-year curriculum in oc- 
cupational therapy has been 
set up by the University of 
Illinois. The program con- 
forms with the most advanced 
practices advocated by the 
American Medical Association, 
and leads to a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree in occupational 
therapy. 

Its contribution to the war 
effort and peace-time recon- 
struction give it broad im- 
portance. Its value in the re- 
habilitation of wounded sol- 
diers cannot be over-empha- 
sized. In the present wartime 
emergency, few professions 
offer women a greater oppor- 
tunity for genuine service to 
the wounded defenders of our 
country. 

As a profession, occupa- 
tional therapy dates only from 
World War I. Its objectives 
are to restore the physically 
and mentally wounded both 
in military and civil life. 

The occupational therapist 
is attached to a hospital, 
works in an attractively de- 
signed and equipped studio, 
and always under the im- 
mediate direction of the pa- 
tient’s own physician so that 


the curative crafts may ad- 
vance but never retard re- 
covery. 

The graduates of an ac- 
credited course in occupa- 
tional therapy must success- 
fully complete a course de- 


signed to broadly acquaint 
them with the basic art prin- 
ciples and many separate 
phases of the arts and crafts, 
including pottery, metal work, 
weaving, woodworking, 
leatherwork, bookbinding, and 
photography. The editors 
of AMERICAN ARTIST are 
happy to call this opportunity 
for specialized training in 
this highly important field to 
the attention of our readers, 
and especially to young 
craftsmen who may wish to 
apply their talents to a noble 
ealling. . 


Four Stars 


It is refreshing and encourag- 
ing to find at least one great 
State college fortifying its 
art department with impor- 
tant appointments at a time 
when many colleges and uni- 
versities have sadly curtailed 
art courses. From Michigan 
State College at East Lansing, 
comes news of the appoint- 
ment of Albert Christ-Janer 
as head of the department of 
art. Doris Lee, Arnold Blanch, 
and John de Martelly (for 
an article on de Martelly, 
see AMERICAN ARTIST for 
March, 1941) have also  be- 
come active members of the 
department, destined to share 
their rich experience with stu- 
dents, many of whom will be 
attracted to art courses by 
their distinguished presence. 
Where several universities 
have been proud to present 
one artist-in-residence, Michi- 
gan State can claim even 
greater credit for employing 
four stars at once! 


Oriental Interlude 


Lunched recently with Dong 
Kingman (our feature painter 
last February) and Wang Chi- 
Yuan. Professor Wang, now 
resident in New York, is one of 
China’s most accomplished ar- 
tists, excelling in each of the 
trinity of Chinese Arts—callig- 
raphy, painting and poetry. His 
paintings were shown recently 
at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and are now included in a 
traveling exhibition of “Modern 
Chinese Paintings” under the 
auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Art. Professor Wang 
is Vice-President of the Shang- 


hai College of Fine Arts and 
Chairman of the Shanghai Art 
Association. Dong - 
recent exhibition of vy 
in New 
affair. It 


Kingman’s 
L vaterco] 
York was an exciting 

brought high praise 
from critics. From Dong we 
have just learned what we 
should have known and in- 
cluded in our article on him 
last February: he sings as he 
paints. He goes right out into a 
busy street, lays his paper ang 
paint box on the pavement and 
—amid the gathering throng— 
begins to paint. And sing. What 
a man! Dong is now in the East 
again—his home is in San Fran- 
cisco—painting under the pa- 
tronage of a second Guggenheim 
Fellowship. 





It’s an NUK. 


The print of the covered bridge 
that appears on the back of the 
Christmas Order Form bound 
in this issue is reproduced from 
a woodcut by our Associate Edi- 
tor, Norman Kent. The origina} 
is 55, x 7% inches. Kent has a 
natural flair for this medium. 
His prints are in many impor- 
tant public and private collec- 
tions. 


Peppino Mangravite 


The other day the artist, Pep- 
pino Mangravite, had luncheon 


with us. Many readers know 
Mr. Mangravite is an enthusi- 
astic champion of the profes- 


sional status of the artist. We 
were convinced that if this ar- 
tist can bring his unusual per- 
suasive prowess to bear for a 
long enough period of time on 
the right people, he will achieve 
the educational reforms in art 
he is so anxious to bring about. 
This is only a hint of his plans 
and in the meantime, Peppino 
Mangravite is continuing to pro- 
duce his colorful and exuberant 
paintings and to share a rich 
professional experience with 
students. 


Howard McCormick 1875-1943 


Howard McCormick, A.N.A., 
mural painter and wood en- 
graver, died on October thir- 
teenth at the age of sixty- 
eight. Although a mural painter 
of note, Mr. McCormick was 
known to a much larger audi- 
ence through his work in wood 
engraving which was _ used to 
embellish the pages of several 
of our large national periodi- 
cals. After a lapse of several 
years, in which his original 
wood engravings were seen only 
occasionally, Howard McCor- 
mick was recently commissioned 
by the agency handling the 
Lucky Strike account to trans- 
late one of the paintings by 
James Chapin (a_ full page 
newspaper ad) into a wood en- 
graving for use in newspapers. 
This made its initial appear- 
ance the week Mr. MeCormick 
died. 


Line Returns? 


Recently we have noticed a 
tendency on the part of national 
advertisers and a few book pub- 
lishers to favor line drawings— 
pen and ink and brush—to re- 
place the more complicated 
tonal mediums of other days. 
Note, for example, the admir- 
able pen drawings for  Coca- 
Cola by Karl Godwin. Perhaps 
the war and the need for more 
metal conservation has helped 
to bring this about, but what- 
ever the reason, it is safe to 
say many artists are forced to 
better work when confronted 
by a limitation. There was 4 
time when pen and ink was the 
iJlustrator’s main tool—the days 
of Abbey, Pyle & Coll—but with 
the coming of the halftone, this 
brilliant medium suffered a de- 
cline, at least as far as the big 
magazines were concerned. T0- 
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Notes and Footnotes 


day one has to search the 
“pulps’’ to find good pen and 
prush drawings in the maga- 
zine field and oddly enough, he 
js not disappointed, for several 
of these little publicized artists 
working for the ‘‘Adventure’’ 
type of pulp can stand up in 
quality with the best of Amer- 
jean illustrators. 

Another thing about good line 
drawing: it is reproduced in re- 
lief lines like the type and con- 
sequently possesses a harmony 
on the printed page wherein 

e, illustration and paper are 
fittingly interrelated. 


Post Cover 


About two weeks ago, our Sat- 
urday Evening Post had a very 
familiar looking cover. A very 
decorative tree dominated the 
design. Now it became clearer 
in our memory. “Andy” Wyeth 
had made his Post debut with a 
fine cover painting of a Button- 
wood tree similar to, if not the 
same tree, which was featured 
in his tempera painting repro- 
duced in the September, 1942 
number of AMERICAN ARTIST. 
This is another instance of a 
painter doing a grand commer- 
cial job and why not? The mas- 
ters of the Renaissance did 
practically everything “on or- 
der.” Somewherealongtheline, 
however, the cleavage between 
commercial and fine arts men 
became so marked that the 
salons frowned on _ exhibitors 
who did commercial work, and 
on the other hand, if a painter 
wanted to do a commercial job 
he felt obliged, either to use an 
assumed name, or not to sign 
his work! 1943 finds us almost 
completely emancipated. 


Artists For Victory 
Poster Stamps 


From the 2,200 entries sub- 
mitted to the National War 
Poster Competition sponsored 
by Artists for Victory, 50 have 
been selected and reproduced 
in full color as poster stamps. 


They are presented in single 
sheets containing. the fifty 
stamps, perforated for easy 


removal, and on the gummed 
side a short biographical sketch 
of the individual designer is 
printed. 

It is anticipated that five 
million of these poster stamps 
will be used on letterheads, 
envelopes, and packages to 
carry their graphic messages 
into every corner and hamlet 
of the country. The price of 
these stamps is one dollar a 
Sheet to regular purchasers 
but schools may obtain them 
in quantity at a special cost 
of ten cents to be sold at 
twenty-five cents—the profit 
of fifteen cents per sheet to 
be retained by the _ school 
treasury. Individuals and 
schools interested in purchas- 
ing these stamps or in mak- 
ing inquiries concerning them, 
may address Artists for Vic- 
tory, Inc., at 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


At Rehn’s 


Now that the fall art season has 
gun your editors are trying to 
Save enough time at the end of 
the working day to get in to see 
@ current shows. In spite of 
the war, a high level of achieve- 
Ment has been noted by most of 
our respected critics and we can 
80 along with their opinion from 
What we've seen. Recently at the 
Rehn Gallery we had the pleas- 
ure of looking over a choice col- 
lection of drawings by contem- 
rary artists. While there, Mr. 
nk Rehn read us excerpts 
from a letter written by Regi- 
tlald Marsh who is on a Life 
assignment with the Navy. 
rsh was recuperating from 
&n accident sustained in the 
frivolity occasioned by his initia- 
tion into a noble band of - fellows 


December 1948 


crossed an 
Catch on? 


And Kraushaar’s 
Speaking of drawings, 
New: York try to get into the 
Kraushaar Galleries and visit 
their little gallery of drawings. 
If you are as keen about draw- 


have 
“line.” 


who 
tant 


impor- 


when in 


ings as we are you'll have a 
sweet hour or so poring over 
drawings by Sloan, Glackens, 
Mahonri Young, Guy Péne du 
3ois, Henry G. Keller, Louis 
Bouché and many other nota- 
bles. 


We Aim to Please 

Our book department receives 
some strange requests. One in a 
recent mail is not strictly up 
our alley but we shall do our 
best. An artist who a year ago 
left his drawing board to be- 
come a farmer for the duration 
writes from an isolated farm in 
New York. “Can you look up 
for me a good book on dairy 
cows. I'd like one covering the 
following: 1. Feeding—recom- 
mended diets; 2. Breeding — 
artificial insemination, compli- 
cations of calving; 3. Diseases 
in cows—symptoms and treat- 
ment; 4. Pasture Management; 
5. Clipping and General Groom- 
ing.”” Well, perhaps the artist- 
farmer has come to the right 
place; from the archives of 
Arthur Guptill’s genealogy we 
quote: “Guptill’s Sheep Dip was 
still (circa 1885) being shipped 
out of San Francisco by the 
trainload.”’ 


A Prophet with Honor 


Arnot Art Gallery in Elmira, 
New York, has just announced 
the appointment of the sculp- 
tor, Ernfred Anderson, as its 
new director. The selection of 
a creative artist for a museum 
head is part of a trend. Watch 
others following suit! 


New Soldier 


Met Sam Berman the other 
day a-top a Fifth Avenue bus. 
‘What are you doing now?’ we 
asked. “Same thing as for- 
merly,’’ he replied, ‘‘only now 
I get fifty dollars a month for 
it.’’ Berman has been in uni- 
form only two weeks. It didn’t 
take the Army more than a few 
days to discover him. They 
clapped him right into the Of- 


fice of Strategic Service where 
the abilities of a genius like 
Sam ought to come in handy. 


Berman’s series of ‘‘The Guilty’”’ 
in Collier's has been one of 
the outstanding contributions 
by artists to the war effort. 
Look these columns up if you 
don’t already know them. 


Best Wishes E.A.A. 


As will be seen in the notices 


of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion in this issue (page 33), 
this fine group will no longer 
be officially represented on 
our pages after this month. 
From a selfish angle, we edi- 
tors regret this, for we have 
enjoyed having the E.A.A. 


with us—a pleasure shared by 


many of you readers. Our re- 
gret is tempered with real 
joy, however, over the fact 


that world conditions have so 
improved as to make it pos- 
sible for the Association to 
return to its long-established 
custom, broken only during 
this past year, of holding an 
Annual Convention. We con- 
gratulate the Association, too, 
on its decision to renew the 
publication of its own bulle- 
tin, an effort which was tem- 
porarily discontinued a year 
ago when a Convention for 
1943 was ruled out. To the of- 
ficers and members of the 
E.A.A., a toast—“‘Long  suc- 
cess,, with years of continued 
service in the Cause of Art 
Education. And, for 1944, A 

appy and Successful Conven- 
tion!’’ 











WITH JUST TWO PENCILS 


Every value in this Kautzky drawing is attained 
with Venus Drawing Pencils 2B and 5B... Broad, 
flat strokes of Venus 2B indicate rock formations— 
the mountain background being a composite mass 
of such strokes, running in different directions ac- 
cording to geometrical forms and rock layers .. . 
The dark pine trees were first silhouetted with the 
sharp edge of a flat-pointed Venus 5B, then com- 
pleted with broad strokes of the same pencil. 


More artists, draftsmen, architects and engineers use 
Venus Drawing Pencils than 
any other make, because they 
know they can rely on Venus 
Drawing for smoothness, 
strength and unvarying con- 
sistency of grading. 










Are you using Venus Drawing 
Pencils? We will be glad to 
send you two free samples in 
any degrees you like. Simply 
mail us the coupon below. 


PEN GELS 


American Pencil Company 
Dept. 169, 500 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N. J. 
: In Canada: Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Please send FREE samples of the two grades circled: 
9H - 8H - 7H - 6H - 5H - 4H - 3H - 2H-H-F- HB-B - 28-38 - 48-58-68 
NAME and Title 





ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 























































































WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Institute of History and Art. 
Feb. 16-Mar. 12. Albany Institute American 
Drawing Annual, IV, entitled “Drawing and the 
Armed Forces.’ For men and women in the 
Armed Services. Medium: drawing only. Jury. 
No prizes. Sales from the walls. As many 
as 5 drawings may be submitted for jurp con- 
sideration. Entries due Feb. 4. John Davis 
Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Inst. of Hist. & 
Art, Albany, N. Y. 


ATHENS, OHIO, Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil and Water 
Color Show. For residents of Ohio, Ind., Iil., 
West Va., Pa., & Ky. Mediums: oil & water 
color. Jury. Prizes: $150 in War Bonds; hon- 
orable mention. Entry cards & works due Feb. 
14-25. Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of Fine 
Arts, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


BURLINGTON, VT., Fleming Museum, Univ. of Ver- 
mont. Mar. 1-29. 14th Ann., Northern Vermont 
Artists. For all artists. All mediums. Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 1; works, Feb. 12. 
cr Museum, Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Galleries Ass'n. Dec. 8-31. 
Members Annual. For members only. Mediums: 
oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: Purchase awards 
& $500 in cash prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 
22; works, Dec. 2. Chicago Gallery Ass’n., 215 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Dec. 12- 
dan. 16. 3rd Texas Print Annual. For artists 
who have resided in Texas for one year prior 
to exhibit: also men and women of Armed Forces 
stationed there. All print mediums. Jury. Prizes: 
$125 and awards. Entry cards and works due 
Dec. 4. Dallas Print Society, Dallas Museum of 
of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton Art Institute. Jan. 1-Feb. 1. 
Local Artists’ Exhibition. For residents and for- 
mer residents of Dayton & vicinity. All mediums. 
Jury. Sec’y to Dir., Dayton Art Institute, Day- 
ton 5, Ohio. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gallaries. Nov. 28-Dec. 29. 
llth Annual Exhibit of Elmira Artists. For all 
artists in Elmira. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, sculpture. No jury. No prizes. Works due 
Nov. 21. Arnot Art Galleries, Elmira, N. Y. : 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts. Jan. 30-Feb. 27. 12th Annual of 
Cumberland Valley Artists. For artists resident 
in Cumberland Valley and members of the Armed 
Forces stationed there. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, prints, drawings & sculpture. No fee. 
dury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 31; 
works Jan. 1-15. Dr. John Richard Craft, Dir., 
The Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace Year-Round 
Exhibition. For professional artists. All mediums. 
Exhibition 6 to 8 weeks. Fee $1.50 per pic- 
ture and express. John G. Wolcott, Vice-Pres., 
Whistler House, 236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. Feb. 1-28. 
Muskegon Artists Annual. For artists of Muske- 
gon and vicinity. All mediums. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 20; works, Jan. 
25. Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy of Design. Feb. 
1l-Mar. 1. 75th Ann. American Water Color 
Society. For all artists. Mediums: water color 
& pastel. Fee. $1. for non-members. Jury. Cash 
prizes & 1 silver medal. Works due Feb. 3. 
Sec’y, American Water Color Society, 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


NORFOLK, VA., The ltrene Leache Memorial. Feb. 
6-27. 2nd Annual Contemporary Virginia Oil & 
Watercolor Exhibit. For artists born or resident 
in Virginia. Mediums: oil & watercolor. No 
fee. Jury. Prizes: $350. Effort to promote 
sales, no commission. Entry cards due Jan. 17: 
works, Jan 15-Feb. 1. Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norwolk 7, Va. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center, Apr. 2- 
May 7. 6th Annual Regional Show. For resi- 
dents & former residents of Ohio, W. Va., Va. & 
Pa. Mediums: oil, & watercolor. Jury. Prizes: 
War Bonds & Stamps. Entry cards and works 
due Mar. 20. The Fine Arts Center, 317 Ninth 
St., Parkersburg, West Va. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


WHERE TO SHOW 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Galleries. Feb. 17- 


Mar. 16. 34th Annual, Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh. For members. Membership re- 
stricted to Pittsburgh metropolitan district. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, black & white, sculp- 
ture & crafts. Jury. Prizes. Earl Crawford, 
Sec'y, 222 Craft Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |., Providence Art Club, Mar. 28- 


Apr. 9. 48th Ann., Providence Watercolor Club. 
For all artists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, etching, lithograph. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 20; works, Mar. 25. Miss Jessie 
Luther, Sec’y, 50 Olive St., Providence, R. |. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Museum of 


Art. Feb. 29-Mar. 19. Print and Drawing An- 
nual, San Francisco Art Association. For all 
living American artists. Mediums: drawings & 
prints not shown in San Francisco Museum dur- 
ing last 6 mos. or previously in any Art Associa- 
tion exhibit. Jury. Prizes: $100. _Entry cards 
due Jan. 14; works Jan. 18. San Francisco 
Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Francisco, Cal. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., Civic Auditorium. Jan. 30- 


Feb. 13. 15th State-Wide Annual, Santa Cruz 
Art League. For all artists living or painting 
in California at time of exhibit. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor & pastel. Jury. Prizes: Ist & 2nd 
for oils & watercolors. Entry cards due Jan. 
21; works, Jan. 22. Margaret E. Rogers, 99 ‘‘B’’ 
Pilkington Ave., Santa Cruz, Cal. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., G. W. Vincent Smith Art 


Gallery. Dec. 5-26. 25th Ann. Members Exhi- 
bition, Springfield Art League. For members 
(membership $3). Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
prints, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Works re- 
ceived Nov. 23-24-26. Miss Helen Knox, 129 
Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Feb. 


24-Mar. 24. 53rd Ann., Society of Washington 
Artists. For members and residents of Md., Va., 
and Dist. of Columbia. Mediums: oil & sculp- 
ture. Jury. Cash prizes and medals. Date for 
receiving entry cards & works to be announced. 
Garnet W. Jex, Sec’y, 6010-20th St., North 
Arlington, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery of Art. Feb. 


26-Mar. 23. llth Ann., Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers of Washington, 
D. C. For all artists. All mediums. Jury. No 
prizes. Fee of $1 entitles artist to submit 1 
to 4 entries. Works from out of town received 
(prepaid) by Venable’s Galleries, 920 14th St., 
N. W., by Feb. 19; local artists should deliver 
works unpacked to Corcoran Gallery, Feb. 21, 
10:00 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Mary E. King, Sec’y, 
1518 28th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


UTICA, N. Y., Community Arts Program, Munson- 


Williams-Proctor Institute. Feb. 6-28. 7th Ann., 
Artists of Utica & Central N. Y. For artists living 
within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. No jury. 
Entry cards due Jan. 15; works, Jan. 22. J. 
Trovato, Asst. Dir., 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. The Butler Art Institute 


dan. 1-30, °44. 9th Annual New Year Show. 
For residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Penn., Va., West Va., and Ind. Mediums; oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Purchase Awards and 
prizes. Entry cards and works due Sunday, 
Dec. 5. Sec'y, The Butler Art Institute, 
Youngston, Ohio. 








DRAFTSMEN - ARTISTS 
WANTED 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION is seek- 
ing draftsmen of all types: ship, me 
chanical, electrical, topographic & sta- 
tistical drafting in Federal war agen- 
cies. For all persons who have had any 
drafting training or experience in any 
field (including commercial art, interior 
decorating, etc.). Applications received 
until further notice. Salaries: $1,752, 
$1,970, $2,190, $2,433, $3,163 per year 
including Federal overtime pay. For 
information & application blanks go to 
nearest Ist- or 2nd-class post office or 
U. S. Civil Service Regional Office (in 
regional headquarters’ cities), or write 
to U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 








WHERE TO SHOW 


TOMORROW'S MASTERPIECES, Inc., having recently 
opened a permanent gallery (at R. H. Macy & 
Co.) of original paintings by contemporary artists 
selected for the home and priced to meet the 
average budget, now invites artists to submit their 
work for possible inclusion. Artists in metropoli- 
tan New York area may write or telephone Mr, 
Lioyd L. Rollins for an appointment to bring a 
sample of their work for his inspection. If such’ 
work is approved, a curator will visit the artist's 
studio for the purpose of making a selection for 
the gallery. OUT OF TOWN artists may sendg 
black and white photographs of their paintings 
in order that adequate selection be made; if an 
artist's work is selected he will be invited to 
send one of his original works. Mr. Lloyd L, 
Rollins, Tomorrow’s Masterpieces, Inc., 18 E, 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 
Cash awards and scholarships through 20th Ann. 
Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For American & Cana- 
dian High School students. Jury. Medium: 
oil. Closing date May ‘44. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., New 
York; or in Canada to 179 King St. W., 
Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 15th MEMORIAL AWARDS: Scholarships, 
cash, honorable mentions & gifts through Draw. 
ing Ink Sec. of 20th Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For High School students in the U. S. 
and Canada. Closing date, Spring '44, For 
complete information write Higgins Ink Co., 271 
Ninth Street, Brooklyn, 15, N. Y. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME: Alumni Collabo- 
rative Awards. For students of architectural 
and art schools working collaboratively on a 
project to be designated by the Alumni in its 
program, which will be ready for distribution 
by Nov. 15. The project is to cover a definite 
5-weeks period to be selected by the par- 
ticipating school, during Nov. 15-Feb. 12. Cash 
awards will total about $300. American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York. 


FREE ART COURSES for talented children, 8 to 14 
years, will be given by the New York Public 
Library on Saturday mornings from 10:30 to 12 
noon throughout the fall and winter. Mr. Simon 
Lissim will conduct the course which is designed 
to develop the child’s creative abilities, as well 
as to teach the application of the principles of 
decorative art to everyday objects. Classes will 
be held at the Washington Heights Library, 1000 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. Application for 
admission may be made to Mr. Lissim, N. Y. 
Public Library, Fifth Ave. & 42nd St., N. Y. 


COMPETITIONS 


CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION will conduct a com- 
petition to secure “Applied Symbolism in De- 
sign and Execution.” For members of the 
Catholic Art Association. All mediums. Jury. 
Prizes. Designs must be received by Dec. 1; 
execution of the designs by Easter ‘44. For 
complete information write to Nat'l Sec’y, Catho- 
lic Art Association. Studio Angelico, Adrian, 
Mich. 


THE LATHAM FOUNDATION will conduct another 
Victory Poster Contest which will open Sept. 
Ast and close Mar. 1, '44. Prizes and scholar- 
ships will be awarded. Announcements giving 
rules and details will be distributed after 
Sept. 1, upon request. John de Lemos, Box 
1322, Stanford University, Cal. 


McCANDLISH AWARDS for 1944 are being planned 
with prizes totalling $1,000. For all American 
artists and art students. Details will be given 
later; or information may be secured by writing 
to H. A. Speckman, McCandlish Lithograph Cor- 
poration, Roberts Ave. & Stokley St., Philadel- 
phia 29, Pa. 


ADVERTISING AWARD: The New York and New Eng- 
land Apple Institute has announced its 3rd An- 
nual Golden Apple Advertising Award Contest. 
For advertising agencies, advertisers, printers, 
lithographers and all who create and produce 
advertising material. The Golden Apple trophy 
will be awarded for the single advertising piece 
produced and used during the year of 
the first three months of 1944 for promotion 
sale of apples. Contest closes Mar. 31, ‘44. New 
York and New England Apple Institute, Suite 
1231, Tribune Bldg., New York 7. 
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éstectrvuk DRAWLET 


Drawing and Lettering Pens 


This reservoircan becleaned 


repeatedly withoutbreaking. 


19 different points . . . 
each an accurate tool 
for fast, effective work. 










Made only by “ ESTERBROOK” 
—the world’s leading pen makers 
since 1858. 


ESTERBROOK DRAWLET PENS are precision-made for hard use by 


professional artists and students in lettering and broad-line drawing. 
Each DRAWLET PEN is exactly like every other one of the same point 


number ... and all are fashioned with the exacting, scientific care that 
has made Esterbrook Pens the recognized standard everywhere. 


No other pen delivers the same stroke precision as a DRAWLET PEN. 
Every DRAWLET PEN makes its ink stroke smoothly, with clean, 
sharp edges... and does it again and again—without variation in 
width and without blotting. 


Always say “ESTERBROOK DRAW LET” when you ask for a lettering pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 








WATER COLORS 
Finest Obtainable Anywhere 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
QUALITY 


34 brilliant hues 
restricted to the 
completely perma- 
nent list. 


# cine Artists Water Colors, 
of the highest possible quality, 
optimum fineness and uniformity. 
Full tubes, 25¢, 30¢ and 40¢ 
ARTISTS Water Colors, 20¢ each 
Artists quality at students prices, 
completely permanent pigments. 


ARTISTS | 
VIRIDIAN is 


WATER COLOR 


i cuncrnny 


Guaranteed full statement 
of contents on every tubs 
as specified by A.A.P.L. 


For FREE booklet of 
technical information, write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue - Cincinnati 12, Ohio 








Oberhardt's Portraits 
of Soldiers and Sailors 


Oberhardt’s portrait sketches on page 24 were selected 
from a large number this well-known illustrator has 
made of men in the Armed Services. He is one of a 
great many artists who have given freely of their 
talents and time to serve these men when they are 
guests of various organizations that entertain them. 
Among these in the New York area are the Masonic 
Service Center in New Rochelle; Portraits, Incorpo- 
rated; and the American Theatre Wing of the Mer- 
chant Seaman’s Club, New York City. The latter is 
served by the Society of Illustrators. In New Ro- 
chelle it is the New Rochelle Art Association. The 
portraits illustrated were drawn in these centers. 

Oberhardt made each of these portraits life size, in 
a half hour, with Russian charcoal—his favorite me- 
dium. Drawings customarily are matted and mailed 
to the men’s families after small photographs have 
been made and prints supplied to the men. This is a 
wonderful service to the men; it is also an oppor- 
tunity for artists to sketch the many types that con- 
gregate in these entertainment centers from every 
quarter of the globe. 





+ in January 


Carl Erickson, tops in the world of Vogue fash- 
ion art. Every woman would love to look like 
one of his drawings; fashion artists look with 
envy upon his distinguished drawings. Meet 
him in January. 
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if your copy of AMERICAN ARTIST does not reach you promptly, please 
be patient. Critical shortages in materials and manpower and slower mail services 
may delay delivery in spite of all our attempts to be on time. Your indulgence will 
jbe greatly appreciated by the publishers. 






















TWO BOOKS — 
every artist should own 


These two Higgins books give you the 
drawing and lettering techniques of famous 
artists and illustrators. Glance through 
them at your nearest stationery or art sup- 
ply store — or write directly 
to us. 








Higgins “Techniques”: 37 pages, well over Higgins “Script and Manuscript Lettering” 


32 distinctive script alphabets are only part of 
this fascinating book that is highly in demand 
by professionals and students. With its aid your | 


Higgins Ink lettering will become more dis 
HIGGINS tinctive, accurate and eye-catching 


Price 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y., U.S. A. 


100 illustrations . . . the ground work and 
advanced techniques of all types of Higgins 
ink drawings with beautiful examples of 
each type. No artist, draftsman or 
teacher should be without it. Price. . 50c 
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discusses Watercolor Painting 


Editor's Note: 

Montague Charman was born in 1894, in 
London, England, where he also received 
his education. He came to America in 1923 
and took a position as Professor of Design 
at Syracuse University, where he has con- 
tinued to serve as Head of the Department 
of Design. He teaches watercolor, textile 
design and industrial design. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Watercolor Society, 
Philadelphia Watercolor Society, Associ- 
ated Artists of Syracuse (one-time presi- 
dent) and Eight Syracuse Watercolorists. 
His paintings have been seen in the im- 
portant national shows and are in perma- 
nent collections 


A FAMOUS English watercolor painter was once 
asked to write something on watercolor, but he in- 
sisted, “There is nothing to write about. You just 
take a sheet of good paper, some good brushes and 
tubes of color and go to work!” 

Well, yes—and no. I have been devoted to the 
medium ever since I was a small boy; since at the age 
of nine I made my first out-of-door sketch. 

Since those days I have gained. much experience, 
and I am inclined to disagree with the famous Eng- 
lishman. Good tools are an inspiration, but one needs 
a sound education in the use of the tools, plus ability 
and training. After all, a good modern watercolor 
painting is not the tinted attempt of some of the Eng- 
lish schools of our Grandmothers’ day. Some authori- 
ties claim that the English school was the parent of 
the American school; if this is the case the child has 
certainly outgrown the parent. 

During the past two decades we have all become 
conscious of the word design. We can define the 
word: We know that design is an organization formed 
in the mind of the artist before he begins to create. 
We know that it is the planning and organic structure 
upon which something is going to grow and finally 
establish itself. 

A modern watercolor, like any other medium, is 
created through one’s complete understanding of tim- 
ing, rhythm, construction and organic growth. Each 
mood has its own definite timing and rhythm; nature 
supplies us with matter. Mental work comes first— 
a designing mind designs the matter, then I think you 
may say you are inspired to create. That is why I 
say the term creative design is backwards, and does 
not apply. One designs before one creates. 

Let us talk of mood. We use the term carelessly 
these days. To me it means fast or slow timing, 
bright or gray, light or dark; but that is not all. It 
means everything that is behind what one is trying 
to paint: the locality, its folk and their habits and 
tempo. 

I like to stay in one place and absorb details, making 





many paintings or sketches out of 
which may or may not come one 
good thing. 

I make small pencil sketches and 
small paintings that are proportion- 
ate to the size of the finished paint- 
ings. I find that the latter help 
when making the larger painting, 
for one can keep the same movement 
without reorganizing. I also paint 
a full-size sheet of paper on the spot 
—although the majority of my 
larger paintings are done in the 
studio these days. 

In working out of doors I like to 
work at an easel and stand to work. 
The easel that I use has a structure connecting the 
front and back legs that forms a ledge on which to 
place the palette. Being left-handed, I hang the water 
jar on the left leg of the easel, then I am free to 
work without having anything to hold. 

I use two brushes, round sables, Nos. 19 and 15, 
and a sizeable palette. I like a rough 200-lb. or 300- 
lb. paper. This I clip or pin to a light board, it is 
heavy enough, however, to prevent danger of buckling. 
I spend quite some time drawing, organizing, and 
planning; and after the drawing seems complete | 
often turn the paper over and start all over again. 
Likewise, in the studio, I have a habit of painting the 
same picture twice, or three times, trying out differ- 
ent movements and color organizations then discard- 
ing the paintings that do not satisfy me. Both out of 
doors and in the studio, even after much time has 
been spent, I start drawing all over again with the 
brush. A brush is a beautiful tool and will do won- 
ders when one knows how to handle it. It is quite 
evident that I do not subscribe to the theory that a 
large watercolor can be dashed off in half an hour— 
as the artist is passing through the neighborhood. 

As an instance, The Mill was painted in England 
on our last trip just previous to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Both my wife and I painted the mill the 
second day after we landed. I knew the mill and the 
locality, having spent some time there during my 
childhood and at periods since. I had planned that 
painting before we left America. The boat anchored 
offshore from the mill the night of our arrival, and 
I was up at dawn looking across the water at the mill. 

In the studio I use an extra large palette with a 
hinged lid that was made for me by a friend. The 
lid forms a large mixing space and the wells on each 
side of the box itself hold a large quantity of color. 
The lid can be replaced when not in use, keeping the 
colors in the box moist and fresh. 

My regular palette consists of eight colors: ver- 
milion, crimson, burnt sienna, Van Dyke brown, ultra- 
Continued on page 31 
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GOING HOME 


A watercolor by Montague Charman 


The picture is 23x30 inches 








CHARMAN 


THE LINEAR STRUCTURE 
FOR 
“GOING HOME” 


as described by the artist 


In this painting note the insidious movement of encroaching 
vegetation and vines in moisture and heat, the noise of birds 
chattering and the sounds that surround one in a southern forest. 
. . « This timing is expressed by the slow circular movement in 
the linear structure. The repetition of the curved lines within the 
main circle gives the sensation of claustrophobia, the closing in 
of the growth that is continually crowding toward the one open 


space.... 


The slowing, swing movement of the circle is opposed by the 
straight lines on the left side which are long enough to contro! the 
small movement on the right side but which in themselves tend 


to maintain the lazy rhythm. .. . 


The straight lines which appear to drop are making an at'empt 


to retard the movement. . 





10 


It is, however, the almost static lines in the center that balance 
the movement and give it a pivot upon which to swing, and act 
as a minor to the major unit of. the design . . , the addition of 
the second center line acts as a transitional movement from the 


swinging movement to an abrupt halt. 


To return to subject matter: the figures affected by the climatic 
conditions are necessarily tardy in their movement and actually 


stopped while on their mission. 


The design in the third dimension is controlled by the pyramiaw 
lines in the upper portion and by the contrast of values. The 
swinging movement is maintained in the background around the 
center pivot ... the areas of dark tone are balanced by the light 
area in the foreground... Small units of controlled value carry 
the movement from the foreground to the background and to the 


foreground again. 


THE MILL 
22x30 inches 


Orange and yellow predominate in 
this brilliant watercolor. Blue ap- 
pears in the sky and on the gun- 
wale of the boat, and cool grays 
balance the warm colors here and 
there. The watercolor was pcinted 


near Southampton, England. 
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Montague Charman 

describes his procedure in painting 
the water color, “Going Home”. These 
demonstration sketches were made 
for this article after the completion 


of the picture. 


i 


After a light pencil drawing as a 
layout, some dark and middle values 
were painted in the background to 
cover as much paper as possible. 


2 Further painting, principally in the 
background; brush drawing on tree in 
foreground. 


w& 


Middle and darker tones have here 
been added to the foreground—some in 
background. 


4 Darkest values added to the entire 
painting. It must be remembered that 
all values change in color and scarcely 
any value is simply flat color: warm 
color may turn to a cool color in a 
single wash. 
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Near Quebec 23x30 inches 


The Gas Works 23x30 inches 


Painted at Brentford near Kew Gardens, England 


CHARMAN 
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A Report to Subscribers 
An Editorial 


In planning for the future of a magazine, editors try to discover just what, in the past, 
has especially appealed to their readers. For this information they have two principal 
sources. First there are letters from subscribers. These, to be sure, are relatively few 
in number but they do give considerably more than a hint as to the popularity of various 
kinds of articles. A much more definite clue is to be found in subscriptional growth and in 
subscription renewals. When they arrive in gratifying numbers the publishers know at 
least that their editorial program is in the right direction; they represent a kind of 
blanket approval, although they do not indicate the subscribers’ preference for this or 
that type of content. 


During the past year the family of AMERICAN ARTIST readers has grown; subscrip- 
tion totals have reached a new high. There has been an increase in group subscriptions 
from college art departments, art schools, high schools and art societies. The New York 
High School of Music and Art sent in 200 subscriptions; Syracuse University students 
take over 100 subscriptions; Mundeleine College recently came in with 30; there are other 
large groups from Mensinger Art School of Detroit; School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Wichita, Kansas; Art Career School, New York; State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa.; 
Cass Technical High School of Detroit; Boeing Aircraft Co. Craftsmen, to name but a 
few of the recent groups. In the month of October alone 35 groups ranging from 5 to 100 


were received. Instructors in many of these schools tell us that AMERICAN ARTIST is in 
regular use in their classes. 


This impressive circulation growth alone would seem to be an endorsement of our 
general editorial policy. That policy—briefly stated—has been to demonstrate the artists’ 
creative processes. In our feature articles on painters, illustrators, printmakers, sculp- 
tors, designers and craftsmen the reader has been invited into the studios and homes of 
oil top-ranking American artists who generously have revealed just how they go about their 
| work: their philosophy, study methods and technical procedures. Often these are illus- 
trated by step-by-step photographic records of the development of their work. This type 


of article has been enthusiastically received and is almost invariably commended in sub- 
scribers’ letters. 


hes 


It is our intention to continue this policy. In 1944 we shall take readers upon little 
journeys to the great and near great in the various arts. Indeed we have already sched- 
uled interviews with about fifty artists, among whom are the following: Alexander 
Brook, Henry G. Keller, Edward Hopper, Robert Philipp, N. C. Wyeth, Paul Trebilcock, 
Edward A. Wilson, Arthur W. Heintzelman, James McBey, Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones, 
Donald Teague, James E. Allen, Edna Reindel, Leslie Ragan, Peter Pauper Press, 
Wayland Gregory, Fred Chance, Carl Erickson, Don Schreckengost, Warren Chappell, 
Doris Rosenthal, Joseph Binder, Fritz Eichenberg, Joseph A. Coletti, W. T. Benda, Armin 
Landeck, Valenti Angelo, John Gannam, Grace Albee, and Hugo Steiner-Prag. 
These names represent some of the best work being done in the fine arts, illustration, ad- 
vertising and the crafts. We leave it to readers to arrange them in proper classification. 


Frederic Taubes’ Page has proved a popular feature in 1943. His Question and 
Answer Department serves an increasing number of readers who are taking advantage of 
this opportunity for the solution of their own technical problems. This feature will be 
continued in 1944. The Amateur Page, which also has been conducted by Mr. Taubes, 
will appear in future numbers, but it will alternate with an Amateur Page for the water- 
colorist. This will be presented by Eliot O’Hara, who is too well-known as artist and 
teacher to need an introduction here. 


Our Bulletin Board will, of course, continue to supply subscribers with news of op- 
portunities in the arts: where to show, competitions and employment openings. 


The Editors have a surprise to spring in January. The cover, which in the past has 
carried photographs of feature artists will... Well, it would be no surprise if more were 
said about it! 
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At the age of eleven Robert Riggs was busy 
illustrating the circus. This drawing is one 


of thousands preserved by his mother. 


THE EDUCATION OF AN ARTIST 
Notes on the Career of Robert Riggs 


By ERNEST W. WATSON 


From whatever angle we approach Robert Riggs we 
encounter a career that is colorful, in many respects 
extraordinary. 

He lives in a museum—alone, and likes it—keeps 
snakes for pets, is fanatically interested in primitive 
things, and does all his creative work at night. 
Cézanne and Picasso were and are chief among his 
graphic heroes, yet his infatuation with them was 
the cause of his failure for fifteen years, when he 
was influenced by them instead of by Vermeer or 
Rembrandt, who, he came to realize, are his truer 
guides. He says, now, that he should have taken his 
prayer rug to the museum and bowed down before the 
modern masters, then gone home to be his realistic 
self. Riggs never uses models or photographs. He 
doesn’t make preliminary studies. He begins his pic- 
tures by completely finishing the head of the central 
figure ; until this is rendered to his entire satisfaction 
he will not touch the work elsewhere. He likes to 
make mistakes; says he relies upon them. In correct- 
ing mistakes he produces accidentals that stimulate 
his imagination and give direction to his creative 
powers. For the past twenty-five years he has been 
searching for the ideal medium. Now, he thinks he 
has found it—by accident. 

But let me introduce you personally to the man 
whom I interviewed a few weeks ago in his Philadel- 
phia home. 


Elton Photo 
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Riggs lives on the second and third floors of a 
house in the Germantown district, about fifteen min- 
utes by taxi from the North Philadelphia station. 
Tall, genial and of ample girth, he greeted me at the 
head of the stairs. He was in shirt sleeves, his collar 
open at the neck, and he chewed upon a large cigar 
that is as characteristic a feature of his countenance 
as is the friendly smile which punctuates his conver- 
sation. 

He led me to what I have called his museum: two 
rooms—they are his living rooms—filled with ex- 
hibits of North American and African relics. The 
rooms were as dark as night until lights were switched 
on, the black window shades having shut out the bril- 
liance of the sunny afternoon. 

All the walls of these two rooms are thickly covered 
from floor to ceiling with his collection: ceremonial 
masks, fur trappings, tomahawks, quivers, wampum, 
charms, scalps and mummified fingers. African relics 
occupy the side of one room. The piéce de résistance 
of this exhibit is a large gourd decorated with human 
jawbones. Primitive drums and other standing ob- 
jects around the room encroach upon the floor, which 
is further made hazardous for unfamiliar feet by a 
lion’s skin rug that thrusts its ferocious head out into 
the traffic lane. 

Nestling under a reading lamp among these bar- 
barous treasures are the artist’s overstuffed chair 
and radio phonograph. Here Riggs says he loves to 
recline, close his eyes and listen to exotic music from 
Africa, India and Siam, selected from his extensive 
library of victrola records. 

A third room on the same floor serves as a reptile 
house. Its walls are lined with glass cages for the 
accommodation of a variety of snakes, alligators, igua- 
nas and such like occupants. Skeletons and skins of 
deceased individuals supplement one’s interest in the 
live specimens. Into the cages of the latter Riggs 
will thrust a hand and bring forth his writhing pets 
who coil themselves about his neck and caress his 
cheek. He will even invite guests to share this 
pleasure, as he did me by letting me hold a seven foot 
indigo serpent in my timid arms, a treat never before 
vouchsafed me. 


Robert Riggs and Felix Adler enjoy a chat behind a 
Ringling Brothers, Barnum & Bailey circus wagon. 
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“Center Ring” a lithograph by Robert Riggs 


Sleeping quarters and studio are on the third floor 
which, like the second, was darkened by black shades 
that sunny day. On a wall of the studio an exhibit of 
Riggs’ lithographs, uniformly framed, give one an 
opportunity to study the artist’s various periods of 
expression in a medium which brought him fame as 
a graphic artist. The table upon which he both draws 
and paints, stands by one window, and his lithograph 
drawing table at the other, although the darkened 
windows supply no illumination upon his work. 

We returned to the museum-like living rooms. 
Riggs seated me beneath the scalps and settled himself 
in a chair handy to the jawbones. At my prompting 
he unfolded the story of his career and made deduc- 
tions, from his trials and errors, that should, I think. 
have considerable constructive value to those for 
whom the path of glory lies ahead. 

That career really began when the artist was a 
boy of ten or eleven. There is nothing unusual in 
that; the creative urge is usually pretty active at that 
age. But the promise of genius is seldom so con- 
vincing as it was in this lad’s passion for picture 
making. His mother preserved thousands of his 
drawings, a few of which Riggs and I examined dur- 
ing the interview. The majority of them illustrated 
the many-sided life of the circus, of which Riggs has 
always been a zealous habitue. 

When Riggs was eighteen and a student at James 
Milliken University in Illinois—he was born in De- 
catur—he was making charcoal drawings from the 
model. He says of these portrait and figure studies 
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that, as studies, he has never improved upon them. 

Following his two years at Milliken he went to 
New York where for a year he was enrolled in the 
Art Students League. 

The first World War interrupted his study; the 
next two years were spent in the Army. After the 
armistice he was one of many who remained in Paris 
for several months studying in French institutions. 
His was the Academy Julien. 

Back home he got a job sketching in the Art De- 
partment of N. W. Ayer & Son, advertising agency. 
He has devoted most of his time to commercial art 
ever since, largely under the auspices of this agency. 

But in those early years he managed to find con- 
siderable time for painting. And with money saved 
up from his commercial work he traveled about 
in Africa and the Orient, painting as he journeyed 
from place to place. He spent six months in Siam 
and an entire year in the tropics. 

Riggs took me into his storeroom and pulled out a 
huge roll of canvases representing that period of ten 
or twelve years when, as has already been mentioned, 
he was trying to paint in the broad manner of the 
moderns. These canvases—all about 36 x 48 inches— 
record such a struggle with brush and paint as few 
artists experience. They are a record of frustration 
which, as Riggs declares, was the result of his failure 
to recognize the predestined path he should have fol- 
lowed. 

Riggs is a congenital realist. The central theme of 
his artistic life, he declares, is “people and light.” 
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While, of course, he realizes that organization of the 
abstract elements is the one essential in any work of 
art, he feels that the realistic element may or may not 
be included, and he chooses to include a great deal 
of it. His inherent genius for flesh-and-blood realistic 
illustration is largely responsible for his eminence in 
the world of art. 

Is it not strange then that as a young man he was 
impelled in just the opposite direction; that he was 
lured into the maelstrom of post-impressionism which, 
as the late Bryson Burroughs said, “aims at some- 
thing like an abstract of realism, in which the subject 
is represented in its essential aspects . . . free from 
the accidental circumstances of any particular appear- 
ance;”” Riggs, to whom the “accidental circumstances” 
are the essence of his convincing realism! 

Is it not odd that Riggs who—although he did not 
recognize it at the time—had already found his forte 
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CLUB LIGHTER 


A Lithograph by 
Robert Riggs 


The detail shown below 
is reproduced at exact 
size of the original. Note 
the scraping technic. 


in drawing (a dry medium) should abandon his crayon 
and begin covering yards of canvas with enormous 
brushes, attempting to do what was really not in his 
heart to do, what he actually did not want to do? 

Not strange at all, he will tell you; it is all explained 
by the human tendency to worship that which is con- 
trary to one’s own nature. This, he says, is a common 
experience with artists, and, tragically enough, 
many never re-discover themselves as did Riggs 
when after years of floundering he laid aside his 
brushes and paint box and began drawing on stone 
with lithographic crayon. 

It is quite natural that Riggs, in view of his own 
misdirected years, should urge artists to discover 
themselves at the start of their career; discover not 
only what they really want to do but ascertain just 
what medium will “uncork” their talent. His belief 
is that every artist is by nature either a wet or dry 
worker. If he is a wet worker he is at his best 
when painting in oil. A dry worker will excell in 
watercolor or tempera (both mediums dry quickly) or 
in crayon technics. Furthermore, he insists, some 
talents—like his own—are “uncorked” by drawing 
mediums rather than by brush mediums. His con- 
viction that the wrong medium can absolutely frus- 
trate an artist’s career seems to him to be amply 
proved by his own experience. 

“The right medium,” he says, “is the one which 
impels the artist to plunge in fearlessly, experiment- 
ing as he works. He will do things he had not 
planned; accidentals will come to his aid, stimulate his 
imagination. His creative spirit will be released. 

“In the wrong medium, that is, the unnatural one, 
the work is carefully thought out in advance and car- 
ried through according to conscious plan. Hence it 
may lack the spirit of spontaneous work, not having 
tapped the well of things felt more than understood, 
which express themselves through accidentals.” 
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This illustration of a Coney Island amusement scene was painted in color by Robert Riggs for Fortune Magazine. 


Riggs, as I have said, put away his paint brushes 
and took up the lithographic crayon. ‘““When I have a 
piece of charcoal or crayon in my hand,” he declares, 
“it assists, rather than opposes me. The point, rather 
than the brush, is what assists me,” 

With the point of a crayon Riggs could exploit his 
penchant for realistic fidelity to the limit. He has 
been accused of indulging it beyond the limit. Not 
content with suggestion, even in the shadowy areas of 
his pictures, he insists upon delineation of detail 
where others might do little more than vaguely hint. 
He has to explore and make vivid every aspect of the 
scene portrayed. 

In his studio when I called upon him there was a 
nearly finished drawing upon a lithographic stone. 
Riggs let me examine it through a magnifying lens. 
I was amazed at the miniature-like character of his 
rendering. Yet the work of this artist is noted for 
the impact of its striking, bold masses as well as for 
its realism. 
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In taking up lithography Riggs had come upon a 
medium that would do his bidding. Yet even in this 
medium he had to learn to work backwards before he 
got what he wanted. By working backwards I mean 
working from black to white; instead of the cus- 
tomary method of building up dark tones on the light 
surface of the stone, Riggs coats its surface with 
touche. In this black ground he scrapes his light 
tones. The method lends itself to the rendering of 
almost infinitesimal detail since the scraping tool can 
be as fine as a needle point, though a razor blade is 
the instrument mostly used. 

Riggs has produced about fifty lithographs in this 
manner. The circus and the prize ring, both primi- 
tive manifestations, were his favorite subjects. 

Scraping his drawing into the blackened surface of 
the stone is a technic that has given Riggs his great- 
est release and produced his best work. But the 
method also imposes a limitation that finally became 

Continued on page 30 
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ARTHUR HAWKINS, JR., has probably designed 
more bookjackets than any other artist. A few of 
his more recent creations are reproduced on these 
pages. They illustrate appropriate treatments of 
various types of wrapper requirements which are 
discussed below. Mr. Hawkins devotes only a part 
of his time to bookjackets: as Eastern Art Director 
of Outdoor Advertising, Inc. he is responsible for the 
designing of cauntless posters that are seen on 
city streets and along the highways throughout the 
land, and of innumerable booklets that are seen 
only in the advertising field. 





The designing of bookjackets is a part-time occupation 
for any artist. It is a relatively small field in which 
the designer all too soon reaches a saturation point. 
No matter how resourceful a man may be in diversi- 
fying the character of his work his output cannot fail 
eventually to bear the stamp of his individuality. The 
magazine illustrator is not confronted by this restric- 
tion; if his is a big name, the more of his work the 
better. His individuality actually enhances the value 
of the publication. A magazine cover by Norman Rock- 
well, for example, has an enormous market value. But 
the name of Norman Rockwell as designer of a book- 
jacket would not have the same effect on the sale of 
the book. The book publisher is selling an author or 
a title; the jacket designer’s function is to put the 
spotlight on one or both of these, and himself remain 
in the shadows. 

This does not mean that, in the publisher’s eyes, one 
designer is as.good as another; he knows the top men 
in the field and prefers to use them not, as has been 
pointed out, because of their name value but because 
they have a proved flair for sensing the significant 
message of the book and expressing it dramatically 
on the jacket. The able jacket designer of course is 
entirely familiar with the mechanics of reproduction 
and printing. He knows how to get the maximum of 
effect with the minimum of expense, a virtue always 
appreciated by the production man. 

The jackets here reproduced were selected to demon- 
strate a few of the problems presented by books of 
various types. 

Note first that they are all hand-lettered. The rea- 
son for this is obvious, even to the layman, in such 
jackets as Verdun and See You at the Morgue. No 
type exists that could be substituted for such informal 
brush-drawn lettering. But the uninitiated might be 
led to ask why type would not do as well for Berlin 
Diary, Burma Surgeon and other titles which are let- 
tered in approximately the character of well-known 
type faces. As a matter of fact it is not as simple as 
one might suppose to find type faces that would serve 
as substitutes; type does impose definite restrictions. 
But there is a psychological objection to type. It sug- 
gests that the publisher considers the book not im- 
portant enough for a hand-lettered job. The retail 
purchaser may not sense this but the buyer for the 
bookstore will. 
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The relative importance of title and author’s name 
is one of the first considerations. When the author is 
as well-known as William L. Shirer it is his name that 
will sell the book and should first assail the eye on the 
jacket. Pierre Van Paassen, though not as familiar 
a name as Shirer, is one of our very prominent writers. 
His name, not The Forgotten Ally, sells the book, 
though the title is given equal emphasis because the 
publisher wants everyone to identify one with the 
other. In this case I subordinated the author’s first 
name by giving it a lower tone value in order to focus 
attention upon Van Paassen. 

A book by Stefansson will certainly sell regardless 
of its title. For that reason his name has been given 
prominence over the title. The latter is in larger scale, 
to be sure, but it has less display value. Here, of 
course, the dramatic illustration of ice, moon, fore- 
boding sky, and wrecked schooner first catch the eye 
of the prospective book buyer. The use of pictorial is 
a must to emphasize the romantic nature of the book 
and take it out of the scientific exploration class. 

Frost and Fire, also dealing with the frozen North, 
is by a young and less-familiar author. A dramatic 
pictorial jacket was definitely indicated here—some- 
thing colorful and posteresque to attract attention and 
stimulate the imagination. 

The treatment of Sea Power and Today’s War is an 
example of the use of symbolic design to suggest the 
content of the book. The two bold cylinders thrusting 
out from infinite distance have better eye-catching 
value than would a realistic or photographic treatment 
of the guns of a battleship. 

Mystery novels present a special problem. These 
almost invariably rely upon design, rather than upon 
a name, though of course the name of a popular author 
should be given prominent display. The jacket, of 
course, must not give even a hint as to “who done it.” 
Often the design can be composed of objects that fig- 
ure in the mystery as in See You at the Morgue. Fre- 
quently it has little or nothing to do with the story, 
the designer seeking only to produce an eerie quality 
in his rendering, such as that of the sombre house in 
Alias the Dead. You may often have observed that the 
jackets of different mystery thrillers, having no illus- 
trative relation to the stories, might very well have 
been interchanged. 

Anticipating questions from readers who may be 
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; considering work in the jacket field, I shall jot down 
a few practical hints that may be helpful. 

If you are a beginner you will doubtless be asked 
to submit several sketches. After your work has be- 
; come known, one will probably do. That one, of course, 
may be a development of one of several you have made 
for your own study. Above all, don’t speculate or enter 
into competition with other artists on the same job. 
If after submitting sketches no assignment is forth- 
coming, you should be paid for your sketches. No 
reputable publisher asks for sketches unless, in such 
an eventuality, he expects to pay for them. 

If you call upon a publisher by invitation—this 
won’t happen at first—ask him what of your work 
attracted him. A discovery of his personal preference 
at the outset will make planning a sketch for him a 
lot easier. 

Don’t be too greedy for a job; accept only the kind 
of jacket you know you can do well. You cannot build 
a reputation on work that is not your best. If you 
are not a good letterer, for example, you will not be 
likely to satisfy a publisher who shows you a really 
elegant sample to follow. Or if you are not a good fig- 
ure artist, leave that assignment for one who is. 
Honesty of this sort will make friends for you among 
the publishers. 

/ That brings us to the important—and puzzling to 
| the beginner—question of price. What shall be paid 
for the jacket? 

The best way to answer that is to say that every 
book has its appropriation: so much for paper, so 
much for printing, binding, etc. There is an allow- 
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ance for jacket design based upon the sales expectancy 
of the book. More than that will not be paid. Less 
is not likely to be offered unless, perchance, the artist 
is a beginner whose lack of experience with produc- 
tion may make his design more costly than necessary 
to reproduce. Ask the editor or production man, as 
the case may be, what the appropriation is, and be 
prepared to accept that. Any jacket ought to be werth 
$40. Much more than that is paid top men. Whatever 
you do, do not offer to do a design without pay, or 
for a pittance, just to get your foot in the door. It 
will cheapen you and will get you nowhere. 

If, by chance, a book carrying your jacket is selected 
by a book club you may be given a bonus. This is not 
a rule, but it has happened. 

Indeed there are no rules. All publishers have dif- 
ferent practices. Some may give you a written con- 
tract for a jacket; with others you merely have a ver- 
bal understanding. Written or verbal, have an under- 
standing about conditions and price when you get your 
assignment. Live up to your agreement and you can 
trust the publisher to do the same. Book publishing is 
a gentlemanly business and, by and large, you can 
expect to be treated as a gentleman. 

Just a word about technic. Every artist has his own 
preferred method of rendering. My favorite tool is 
the airbrush and the great majority of my jackets are 
rendered with it. The airbrush will quickly produce 
effects that can be had in no other way. And it is 
speedy. That is quite a consideration because while 
bookjacket designing is an art, it is also a business 
and the artist has to put a value on his time. 
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A BUSINESS 
AND AN ART 


AN INTERVIEW BY ERNEST W. WATSON 


THIS IS JUST A PEEP into a career that began 
when Edith Flack Ackley made a rag doll for Telka, 
her one-year old daughter, 24 years ago. That doll 
was the forerunner of a host of dolls, well over 1200, 
that Mrs. Ackley has designed and made with her own 
hands for pleasure and as a livelihood since her first 
husband’s death.* Most of these dolls have been 
worn threadbare by the love of little mothers. Others 
are in noted collections, including that of England’s 
Queen. Many among the most adventurous have 
journeyed to homes in European cities, and towns 
in South America, and as far east as Siam and China. 
Some have found their way into books and maga- 
zines where they have been copied by countless thou- 
sands of readers, and have started many women upon 
careers of their own. They have even healed the sick 


and given new purpose to the world-weary; for there 





























PHOTOGRAPHY BY LEW TYRRELL 


is great therapeutic value in doll making. 

There have been character dolls, marionettes, just 
plain dolls and, yes—portrait dolls. All have brought 
fame and—if not fortune—at least reasonable finan- 
cial reward. Had Mrs. Ackley wanted to accept offers 
from the theatrical and motion picture industries she 
might have had the fortune too—who knows. 

Mrs. Ackley’s dolls have distinction and style. They 
have character, even though they are all rag dolls— 
cotton bodies dressed with scraps of silk, satin, calico, 
velvet and laces. Even the marionettes which have 
absorbed much of Mrs. Ackley’s interests are made 
of these materials which in her hands seem to have 
endless possibilities. 

Mrs. Ackley has indeed seen opportunity in this 
very limitation. She believes her dolls and marion- 
ettes have been popular because they are simple 
enough to be within the creative abilities of almost 
everyone, even children, who might wish to make 
them. Their popularity, by the way, is by no means 
confined to children and women; men admire them 
equally and buy them too. 

Mrs. Ackley was one of the first in the United States 
to do marionettes professionally and one of the few to 
concern herself with a new type of puppet. For many 
years she gave innumerable performances of her own 
plays, with her own puppets acting on stage sets of 
her own design. One of her most ambitious under- 
takings was a series of advertising marionette shows 
for Elizabeth Arden, puppets designed to demonstrate 
the services of these famous beauty shops in New 
York and other cities. Mrs. Ackley’s contract included 
the making of every detail of puppets and properties, 
the designing and construction of the sets, and even 
the shipping cases. For weeks she had a staff of 15 
men and women at work on this one project. She also 


* Mrs. Ackley is now the wife of Stow Wengenroth. 


Mother and daughter in a corner 
of Mrs. Ackley’s New York studio. 
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undertook to supply and train operators for all per- 
formances. 

Mrs. Ackley’s greatest satisfaction is in the service 
she has been able to render so many people through 
her dolls. Scarcely a day passes without a letter of 
gratitude from someone to whom these dolls have 
brought either pleasure or profit. One that I saw 
from a grandmother was accompanied by a photograph 
of this 80-year-old enthusiast surrounded by dolls she 
had been making for sale. Another woman had her 
house remodeled to follow Mrs. Ackiey’s suggested 
design for a doll shop in A Doll Shop of Your Own. 
A 13-year-old miss down in Texas wrote that she was 
earning pin money making cowboy dolls. A widow 
with 10 children helped put her brood through school 
on money earned by doll making. 


It has been through Mrs. Ackley’s books that dolls 
have become both a business and an art to so many 
people. There are Dolls to Make for Fun and Profit, 
Paper Dolis, Their History and How to Make Them 
and Marionettes: Eosy to Make, Fun to Use; all pub- 
lished by Stokes. 


Mrs. Ackley says that the first rag doll she made 
for her baby daughter was not a success so far as 
the youngster was concerned; she would have none of 
it. Little did mother then suspect that the very 
dolls that were to make her own career would launch 
Telka’s twenty years later. They did just that. 

One summer after the conclusion of a painting 
course at the Art Students League, Telka was doing 
watercolors at Port Clyde, Maine. A heavy fog pre- 
vented outdoor work for several days so she looked 
about indoors for a still life subject. There were her 
mother’s dolls, colorful, sprightly and far more allur- 
ing than the conventional ingredients of the average 
nature morte. Other people thought so too. That 
first doll picture found a purchaser. So has every 


Continued on page 31 
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This is Angelina, Edith Flack Ackley’s 
latest creation. She is a symphony in 
yellow. Her skirt is a cream colored 
satin; the jacket, corn colored. The 
bonnet is of brown velvet, trimmed 
with yellow ribbons. Angelina is about 
fifteen inches tall—a decidedly hand- 
some ornament, or a collector's item. ° 





Watercolor by Telka Ackley—Doll by Edith Flack Ackley. 
Collection of Mrs. Harrison Cady 
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A Pen Drawing by 
ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 

















There are strong signs that the broad pen is once more gaining 
popularity among illustrators. Examine this sparkling drawing 
by Arthur Guptill. See how it is fairly “written”; how, by turn- 
ing the pen from the broad edge to the oblique and the thin, 
variety of line and mass are achieved. Notice, too, the com- 
plete harmony produced. Even the angularity of the line is 
decoratively consistent. Here is a definite case of a limitation 
of means effecting a fine result. Try it for yourself! 
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This reproduction is exact 


size of the original drawing. 
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MONTAGUE CHARMAN is Head of 
the Design. Department and Professor 
of Design, College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. A Life Member of the 
American Water Color Society, the 
Philadelphia Water Color Society, the 
Associated Artists of Syracuse, the 
Iroquois Art Group, the Art Workers’ 
Guild of London, he exhibits annually 
in all of the important exhibitions in 
this country and, by invitation, with 
the Chicago International. 

He was awarded first Water Color 
Prize, Associated Artists of Syracuse 
in 1935, first prize for Water Color, 
Syracuse Museum, 1929 and first prize 
for Water Color, Syracuse Historical 
Society, 1943. 

Born in Richmond, England, he first 
studied art with Alfred Carpenter, a 
pupil of Walter Crane, then with the 
late Sidney Haward of London, one of 
England’s leading decorative artists 
and a follower of William Morris. 
Prof. Charman works not only in 
Water Color but in Oil, and is a pro- 
fessional designer. His present activi- 
ties include membership in the Art 
Division of the Post War City Plan- 
ning of Syracuse and the Art Division 
of the War Council of Syracuse. 

He is represented in the permanent 
collection of the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


MONTAGUE CHARMAN 


NOTED AMERICAN 
WATER COLORIST 
¢ USES « 


Grumbach 


ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 





Mr. Charman writes: 


““Grumbacher’s Finest Water Colors are a great 
asset. Their clear, clean brilliancy makes them 


an inspiration. Grumbacher presents a palette . 


both extensive and unusual.”’ 


COLOR 
CARD 
FREE 
UPON 
REQUEST 






Send us the name 
of your local artists 
material dealer and 
we will mail you gratis 
a monograph reprint 
(with 2 full color 
plates) about Paul 
Sample and Frederic 
Whitaker, New Eng- 
land Water Colorists. 


Art teachers of public, parochial or private high 
schools interested in group student participation 
in the M, Grumbacher 1944 Memorial Awards 
in the Scholastic Oil Painting Division are invited 
to write for particulars. State number of stu- 
dents painting in oils. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 West 34th Street 
New York City 


179 King Street, W. 
Toronto, Canada 
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PORTRAITS BY OBERHARDT OF MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES OF FOUR NATIONS 


The central figure is an American sailor; top center, a Scotch infantryman; top right, a Royal marine; center 
right, a Chinese merchantman; lower right, a British sailor. See page 6 for further descriptions. 
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CONTOUR 


The treatment of the contour is not, 
as it may seem, solely a matter of 
technical proficiency; it is also an in- 
dication of the painter’s powers, the 
key to his feeling, taste, imagination, 
and wisdom. 

Contour refers to the outline of ob- 
jects. All concrete objects possess 
boundaries which define their particu- 
lar shape. However, not all objects 
are isolated within their given con- 
tours. Some objects may achieve an 
interrelation with their surrounding. 
The surrounding may be merely the 
light and shade which comprise the 
atmosphere around them (as seen on 
objects set against a plain  back- 
ground), or the object may achieve an 
interrelation with its neighboring or 
distant objects. The outlines of ob- 
jects will be thus influenced and modi- 
fied by the presence of these elements. 
The contour will change according to 
sympathy with or opposition to its 
surroundings. Such sympathy or oppo- 
sition is determined by color, light and 
shade, and the personal feeling of the 
painter. In sympathy with its en- 
vironment, an object may even lose its 
own contour, and fade into its sur- 
roundings. For example, a part of a 
figure submerged in shadow and 
placed against a dark background 
might remove itself from our search- 
ing eye; it might lose itself in dark- 
ness and the infinite, and yield its out- 
line completely. In contrast, the il- 
luminated part of the object in rela- 
tion to the dark background may re- 
pel all vagueness and fog, and cut a 
clear and definite outline. 

So, not only shade, but light as 
well, will play a full scale of its po- 
tentialities on the keyboard of the 
contour. Depending on its strength, 
mellowness, or unaccountable whims, 
it will strike chords for emphasis as 
the occasion demands. Light can 
obliterate a contour, as it does in the 
paintings of Rembrandt, especially in 
those of his mature period. Where 
one side of a head, for instance, is ex- 
posed to strong illumination, the eye- 
lid demarcations, eyebrow, and similar 
details will disappear completely un- 
der the impact of a highlight. On the 
other hand, the light may serve for 
the purpose of demonstrating details 
as plainly as though they were on a 
surgeon’s table. Light, therefore, may 
create not only the abstract, but 
reality as well. Between these ex- 
tremes there are endless variations 
and aberrations of the same principle. 


The discussion of Contour will be 
continued in the January issue. 
This article reprints, by permission of the pub 
lishers, excerpts from a chapter in “You Don’t 
Know What You Like” by Frederic Taubes— 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
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TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


He will also be glad to answer 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


The Art of Guessing Wrong: 

Quite a few of my readers have put tec 
me the question as to whether the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York, in 
exhibiting and collecting the works of 
freaks and semi-dilettantes, aims at de- 
rision of the art-minded public. I dare 
say, that these are not the aims of the 
museum, whose functionaries are dead 
serious about their mission, neither are 
they conscious about squandering the 
entrusted money on the collection of 
more than dubious examples of so-called 
‘“‘modern art.’" To cast an illuminating 
spotlight on the working of the Modern 
Museum’s mind, let’s behold the state- 
ment made by its director, Mr. Alfred 
Barr, Jr. ‘‘. .. even at the risk of even- 
tually having guessed wrong nine times 
out of ten...’ Thus said Mr. Barr in 
defending his equivocal acquisitions and 
no one can doubt the sincerity of this 
pristine statement. In itself, the admis- 
sion of perplexity and the loss of. self- 
possession is not a matter of concern to 
us; after all, a wrong guess in art has 
not the same consequences as the wrong 
guess of your dentist, your commanding 
general, or your judge. 

The mistakes in matters of esthetics slide 
by smoothly without doing vital damage. 
But what should be our concern is the 
negativistic educational influences of 
these self-appointed custodians of mod- 
ern art and their indoctrination of the 
mind of the young and _ inexperienced 
with false premises and a _ perverse 
ideology. 

Miss B. S., Frankfort, Kentucky, asks: 
Which is the best painting medium for 
oil painting—the best for even sheen in 
particular? 

Answer: An even sheen on an oil paint- 
ing is not necessarily the result of a 
particular medium, although stand oil is 
best suited for achieving a high gloss. 
When one paints on an absorbent under- 
painting, or on underpainting which has 
not dried sufficiently, the paint surface 
will be mostly dull and the degree of 
dullness will vary depending on the 
characteristic of the particular under- 
lying color. Moreover, the gloss with 
which a paint dries depends greatly on 
the quantitative relation of pigment and 
oil, and on the proportion of resin in the 
painting medium. (For more information 
read The Technique of Oil Painting by 
Taubes. Your public library has the 
book. ) 


Question No. 2: Is turpentine a suitable 
painting medium? 

Answer: No. The use of turpentine as a 
painting medium results in darkening of 
the colors and in embrittlement of the 
paint film. 

Question No. 3: What varnish should one 
use and how soon should one varnish a 
painting? 

Answer: All the varnishes produced todav 
by reliable manufacturers are fairly good. 
tetouching varnish may be used when a 
painting is superficially dry, that is, de- 
pending on the case, in one day or more. 
Final picture varnish may be applied in 
three weeks or more—it all depends on 
the choice of the particular varnish, the 
type of colors, the character of the 
painting medium, and the degree of the 
pastosity of the paint layer. 

Mr. E. N., New Bedford, Mass., asks: 
What is vour opinion about the value of 
bitumen? I studied with a pupil of 
Bougnereau who used it. Where can I 
get this color? 

Answer: You may obtain bitumen 
(asphaltum) under the name Van Dyck 
brown. Most of the paint producers 
earry it. Bitumen got into a complete 
disrepute during the past decades since 


thousands of paintings were ruined 
through an imprudent use of this color. 
Although it is pernicious when used in 
heavy layers, especially in underpainting, 
where it never dries, it may be used for 
glazing applications when it is safely 
locked in an oil-resin medium. How- 
ever, even in glazes, asphaitum may 
soften and deteriorate under exposure to 
heat. Mixtures of asphaltum with other 
colors are inadvisable. 

Mr. M. S., Upper Montclair, N. J., asks: 
You have defined in the October issue 
of the AMERICAN ARTIST some of the 
“isms.” Please define these: Hapression- 
ism, Realism, Academism, Classicism, 
Pseudo-Classicism, Romanticism, Nec- 
Romanticism. Are there any other “isms’’’ 
You refer to Cezannism. What is it? 
Answer: I could not think of a better 
definition of Ezapressionism than this 
given by Roger Fry; it reads: ‘‘The es- 
sential point of Expressionism is that the 
artist tries not only to realize his idea 
but to express tuo the world his feeling 
about this idea.”’ (P.S. Roger Fry was 
prejudiced against the Bxpressionistic 
and Romantic painters—he suspected 
that their dice were loaded.) Realism 
aims to convey versimilitude by descrip- 
tive, literal, and external means. This 
is our definition today. But the con- 
ceptions of Realism are ever changing. 
Giotto was regarded as highly realistic in 
his time and the impressionistic paint- 
ings which appear to us to be mere out- 
of-focus color photographs, were once 
looked upon as phantasmagorias. Acad- 
emism has an even more chameleon-like 
countenance than Realism. Academism 
means essentially a slavish adherence to 
well-established principles of artistic 
conceptions. These conceptions are ever 
changeable. The allegiance may go at 
times to Frans Hals, Reynolds, Monet, 
Cézanne, etc. Oh, yes, we have today 
quite a sizable school of academic Ab- 
stractionists and Surrealists. Classicism 
postulates a reliance on the conception 
of beauty as formed by the Hellenistic 
culture. These canons of beauty were 
later swallowed by the Italian enais- 
sance masters, hook, line, and sinker. 
Eventually, they experienced a mechani- 
zation and ossification with the Pseudo- 
Classic painters of the Napoleonic era. 
Romanticism followed in the wake of 
Pseudo-Classicism. It is a reaction to 
the rigidity of a former style. Neo- 
Romanticism of our day is more a child 
of Surrealism than of Romanticism. It 
is anchored chiefly in nostalgic themes 
and derives much inspiration from the 
Venetian painters of the Late Baroque 
with which it has some ideological con- 
nections. These are the cardinal ‘‘isms."’ 
Cézannism is a word of my own coinage. 
I shall explain it at a later date when I 
discuss Cézanne. 

Mrs. C. K. F., Binghamton, N. Y., asks: 
I have cleaned an old oil painting care- 
fully with soap and water. The colors 
became much clearer but peculiar cracks 
appeared on the surface, which I had not 
noticed before. How can I repair the 
damage? 

Answer: Not having seen the painting, 
it is very difficult for me to say what 
kind of damage the painting shows. Usu- 
ally, bad cracks can only be restored 
through relining. Since no damage was 
observed before the cleaning, it is quite 
likely that the water bath has caused it. 
It is always dangerous to apply water to 
a painting, especially when it is old. 
If a painting ground, the canvas, or both 
become wet, the cracking and buckling 
of the paint surface is almost unavoid- 
able because the paint film cannot fol- 
low the expansions and contractions of 
the support. 
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THE AMATEUR PAGE 


Taubes tells how to use transparent Colors 


It is a good plan to acquaint 
oneself early with the character- 
istics of all colors in order to real- 
ize the possibilities to which any 
given color may lend itself. When 
we examine our oil paints it is 
quite important to differentiate be- 
tween transparent and opaque 
colors. 

The opacity or transparency of 
colors varies with practically every 
color. Of course, even an opaque 
color will become transparent to 
some extent when it is used in a 
thin fashion, and it may become 
very transparent when it is strong- 
ly diluted with painting medium. 
A transparent color, on the other 
hand, cannot be used for opaque 
applications unless it is mixed with 
an opaque color. In fact, a trans- 
parent color when used with im- 
pasto will lose its true value. 

Ultramarine, which is a trans- 
parent blue, will appear rather 
black when applied in a thick layer. 

Alizarin crimson, a highly trans- 
parent color of a glowing red hue, 
will appear blackish when applied 
with impasto. 

Veridian green, our next trans- 
parent color, will likewise lose its 
intrinsic beauty when painted on 
thickly. 

Another transparent color is 
burnt sienna; it has a fiery red hue 
when applied thinly, but it appears 


to be brown when painted in thick 
layers. 

The following colors may be 
looked upon as semi-transparent 
(or semi-opaque, depending on the 
case): The cadmium yellows, cad- 
mium red, ochre and Prussian blue. 
The latter is rather transparent 
but since it possesses an inordi- 
nately strong tinting power, it may 
pass as semi-opaque. 

White lead, cerulean blue, Naples 
yellow, umber, Venetian red and 
ivory black have various degrees of 
opacity. 

An application of a transparent 
color will reveal the color of the 
underpainting or the white paint- 
ing ground. A color which posses- 
ses this degree of transparency is 
referred to as a glazing color and 
the effect achieved with such a col- 
or is known as a glaze. Glazes, in 
other words, are thin, transparent 
films of a darker color executed on 
a lighter underpainting. Since, as 
I pointed out, the transparent color 
layers reveal the underlying 
ground, it stands to reason that the 
color of the ground will influence 
the value of the superimposed 
glaze. Therefore, particular atten- 
tion must be given to the under- 
painting when the use of a glazing 
color is planned. 

On the accompanying color plate 
a few colors have been glazed on 


various underpaintings. The un- 
derpainting should be applied first 
to the canvas and the glaze should 
be executed on a thoroughly dry 
underpainting. The underpainting 
may be prepared in solid, opaque 
oil color or in tempera. Before 
applying the glaze, the underpaint- 
ing should be slightly moistened 
with the painting medium. Rub- 
bing some of the medium onto the 
underpainting with ones finger will 
leave the surface just moist enough 
to permit an easy manipulation of 
the brush. An excess of the medi- 
um would make the glaze slide and 
run on a vertically placed canvas. 
As I mentioned, glazing applica- 
tions are executed with darker col- 
ors on a light ground. So, if we 
consider the use of a lighter color, 
ochre or Naples yellow for example, 
in a transparent fashion, only white 
ground is suitable for it. But, 
such a glaze will hardly be attrac- 
tive because these colors, due to 
their intrinsic characteristics, do 
not lend themselves well enough to 
glazing. Cadmium yellow, a light 
and brilliant color, is, on the other 
hand, well adapted to glazing be- 
cause of its clear hue and strong 
tinting power. When we apply a 
light color in a transparent or 
semi-transparent fashion on top of 
a darker underpainting the result- 
ing effect is known as a scumble. 


PRACTICE For technical reasons. only a few examples of glazing and scumbling are reproduced on the color plate. 


CHART 


plications. 


Glaze on WHITE ground 


with Burnt Sienna 
“ Veridian Green 
Alizarin Crimson 
Ultramarine Blue 
Cadmium Yellow 
Umber 


Glaze on CADMIUM YELLOW ground 


with Burnt Sienna 
“ Veridian Green 
Alizarin Crimson 
Prussian Blue 
Cadmium Red 
Umber 
Ivory Black 


with Burnt Sienna 

“ Veridian Green 
Alizarin Crimson 
Ultramarine Blue 
Prussian Blue 
Cadmium Red 
Umber 
Ivory Black 


“ 


Glaze on LIGHT GRAY ground 


with Burnt Sienna 
“ Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Red 
Prussian Blue 
Umber 
Ivory Black 


But the student should acquaint himself with a wide range of these transparent and semi-transparent ap- 
I suggest the following combinations to be carried out on squares of about three inches. 


Glaze on NAPLES YELLOW ground Glaze on PINK ground 


with Burnt Sienna 

“ Veridian Green 

” Alizarin Crimson 
Ultramarine Blue 
Prussian Blue 
Cadmium Red 
Umber 
Ivory Black 


Scumble on DARK BROWN 
or DARK GREEN ground 


Ochre 

Naples Yellow 
White 

Cadmium Yellow 
Cadmium Red 
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This article 
with the color plate 
on glazing 
is from Mr. Taubes’ 
forthcoming book 
OIL PAINTING 
STEP BY STEP 


Watson-Gupiill 
Publications, Inc. 


Legend explaining the glazing demonstrated above 


TOP ROW CENTER ROW BOTTOM ROW 

Reading left to right Reading left to right Reading left to right 

3] Underpainting CADMIUM YELLOW 1 Underpainting CADMIUM YELLOW 1 Underpainting YELLOW OCHRE & WHITE 
Glaze ALIZARIN CRIMSON Glaze BURNT SIENNA Glaze UMBER 

2 Underpainting VERMILION 2 Underpainting CADMIUM RED 2 Underpainting YELLOW OCHRE & WHITE 
Glaze VERIDIAN GREEN Glaze ALIZARIN CRIMSON Glaze PRUSSIAN BLUE 

3 Underpainting PINK 3 Underpainting PINK 3 Underpainting BLACK & BURNT SIENNA 
Glaze ULTRAMARINE Glaze VERIDIAN GREEN Scumble with NAPLES YELLOW 


The underpainting was 


done with solid opaque oil color. 


Tempera underpainting would give as good or better results. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL ART OF 


_ Jean Vhuller 


The calligraphy and decorative work 


+ 





of Joan 


Mulder was created to further the religious teachings of her church. Used originally 
to embellish the pages of church periodicals, it presents a spirit and. devotional 
quality seldom encountered today in the work of contemporary: artists. Five 


hundred years ago, the Christian Church was the important patron of the 





ta 
artist. Out of this historic relationship came the great art of the Church—callig- 


raphy, illumination, stained glass, wood carving, fresco and tempera painting and 


many other zealously practiced arts and crafts. One of these arts that played an 





important part in teaching was the woodcut. Used first as a rude printed 
image, later it added a brief “‘message’’ which finally became the chief inspiration 
for printing from movable type. In her choice of subject matter and in the direct- 


ness with which her work is executed, Joan Mulder follows a tradition established 


by the fine religious artists of the past. 
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(Three examples of Mulder calligraphy) 
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The reproductions on _ this 
page are all slightly reduced 
in size from the original prints. 
When first used in religious 
magazines, they were printed 
directly from the _ original 
wood blocks. 


Martin of Tours 





St. Martin and the Beggar 


December 1943 





The Physicians, Damien and Cosmas 





St. Therese of Lisieux 


Dove of Peace 





A Page of 
Decorative Woodcuts 
by 
JOAN MULDER 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore.. 





-No. 21 of a Series 


ss See oe 





combines POWE R with 


JEWEL-LIKE PRECISION 


_, STRATHMORE 


A great realist. An illustrator who had 
more exhibits in the last Art Directors show 
than any other one man. A colorful, restless 
spirit, continually experimenting with new me- 
diums. Robert Riggs is known for the power and 
simplicity of his work, built up with jewel-like 
precision and microscopic detail. 

As an artist and an artisan, Mr. Riggs 
respects his materials, likes Strathmore for its 
responsive quality. Because Strathmore Artist 
Papers are easy to work with, sympathetic to in- 
dividual techniques, they are the choice of top 
men in many fields of art. You, too, can work 
with greater speed and effect on Strathmore. 
rite for Free Sample Book, showing | 


the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE: 


PAPERS 
& BOARDS 


ROBERT RIGGS from page 17 


serious as the artist pushed his technic further and 
further for more complete expression. By this method 
the stone is incapable of producing great delicacy in 
the lightest tones. To overcome this difficulty Riggs 
began to employ a second stone. This stone, charged 
with a light gray ink and printed over the print pulled 
in black ink, adds those subtleties lacking in the black 
impression. For still more subtle effects he is now 
experimenting with a third stone that prints yet an- 
other value of gray. 


Riggs’ powerful lithographs made him a prominent 
figure in the fine arts field. They also were noticed 
by the advertising agencies and magazine publica- 
tions, so much so that his drawings and paintings 
are in constant demand. In last year’s Art Directors 
Annual Exhibition he was represented by more draw- 
ings than any one of the 350 artists in the catalog. 
For three years he has won the Art Directors Club 
medal for black and white illustration. 


Only occasionally does Riggs draw his illustrations 
on stone; there is really little point in that since no 
more than one original is required for reproduction. 
Yet his illustrative technic is similar since he works 
on scratchboard by the same black to white scraping- 
out method. His originals are rather small, only 
slightly larger than the reproductions. 


His color illustrations are produced with the brush 
though, as he-says, he has to draw rather than paint 
with his brushes. His medium is highly individual: 
the result of experiments to discover a medium that, 
1. is dark, 2. dries quickly, and 3, is permanent. Being 
a dry worker, oil color was automatically ruled out. 
Tempera answered all requirements but the first; it 
was not dark enough. He found that dry pigment 
mixed with shellac satisfied the first two requirements 
but shellac was not permanent. He tried various 
varnishes and finally adopted mastic. This he dilutes 
with alcohol: one part mastic, one and one-half parts 
alcohol. He mixes his dry pigments with this medium 
on a cardboard palette that is discarded after the 
day’s painting. 


Color applied with this medium dries almost im- 
mediately, and succeeding colors can be overlaid with- 
out mingling with the first color. Riggs is enthusi- 
astic about this technic which he is employing in a 
series of street scenes now underway. In these pic- 
tures his central theme will be “people and light.” 
He believes that at long last he has a medium which 
will enable him to achieve subtleties of lighting that 
have been denied him by other mediums. 


The work of Robert Riggs is now appearing as 
illustrations in the magazines. In these, as in his 
advertising drawings, dramatic composition and in- 
tense realism combine to give great power to his 
work which may be currently seen in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 





+ in January 


Henry G. Keller, a great painter and teacher 
will be featured in an unusual article by the 
artist, Frank N. Wilcox, and represented with 
one of the finest color plates we have been 
privileged to publish. 
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DOLLS from page 21 


doll subject she has painted since, except those she 
has given away—and she has painted upward of a 
hundred of them. The dolls, by the way, are ex- 
hibited and sold with the paintings. Dolls vary in 
size from four or five inches to life size. 

Telka’s first show was held at the Tricker Gallery 
Others have been seen in 
Goodspeed’s, in Boston, and in Macbeth’s in New York. 


| All exhibitions sold out and were followed by orders 
| for more paintings. 


This unique mother-and-daughter art is one of the 


| most rewarding bypaths into which that first rag doll, 
i tossed aside by the daughter, has directed Mrs. Ack- 
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ley’s career. It is an art that promises to keep both 
busy for a long time to come. 

For relaxation, between spasms of business activity 
—filling orders for dolls, designing dolls for the maga- 
zines, writing books on dolls, talking about dolls on the 
radio—Mrs. Ackley makes dolls. Thus Angelina, her 
latest creation, pictured on page 21, was made just 
for fun. She'll probably give Angelina away, as she 
has given to her friends so many dolls upon which 
she has lavished too much labor to justify selling at 
the market price. Catherine, a blonde, came into my 
possession in that manner. She is a glamorous crea- 
ture in a royal blue evening gown, low cut bodice 
edged with handsome lace. She wears a diadem in 


her woolen hair and a gold chain around her neck. + 








CHARMAN from page 8 


marine blue, Antwerp blue, gamboge and lemon yel- 
low. To these I add other colors whenever I feel I 
would Jike to do so. I keep around cerulean_ blue, 
emerald green, some oranges and indigo; also some of 
the more unusual colors. I moisten the paper only 
when the weather is very hot and dry, otherwise I 
start right in painting. Sometimes out of doors, 
especially on a sunny day, I start with the shadows 
and build up the paper from dark to light, then go 
back and pull the whole thing together. 

Whatever one does he should never under estimate 
the power of white paper; unlike painting in oil he 
can not block it out all at once and, after all, the white 
is the opposition against which we work. It is re- 
sponsible for the pigment quality of the painting— 
since the pigment is transparent. 

I never use opaque color. I find that if I must 
lighten a value I can do so by lifting the color with a 
wet brush. I sometimes use an eraser to remove 
color, especially if I need a texture. This, one can 
obtain by dragging a brush of almost dry color over 
the area after it has been erased. 

I prefer to keep the painting fresh and rarely use 
any method at all for erasing the color, for I feel that 
the direct painting preserves the spirit of the medium. 

Great care should be used always in handling the 
paper, to keep it clean and free from grease. Good 
tools are imperative, a good artist never blames his 
tools; he makes sure that he gets good ones. 





+ in January 


Frederic Taubes on his “Taubes’ Page” will 
continue to answer your questions on the art 
and technic of painting. It pays to read every 
word on this highly instructive page. 


December 1948 
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Blue Print Reproductions 
s¢ Aye Of interest to draftsmen will be the an- sec aoe: 8 
nouncement of a new processed ribbon for 
typewriting all work requiring blue or 
black and white print reproduction. The MARI 
ribbon is called “ECON” and is for sale 
by Economy Blue Print Company, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The following COOPER 
advantages are claimed for it: 1) No car- 
bon backing necessary. 2) Corrections 
the country’s outstand- easily made without “ghosts.” 3) Use on COURSE IN ILLUSTRATION FOR 
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Annual Summer Classes, June through ane we Levy Bros. China Company, 79 Fifth Ave- @ & A R | aye ig gg gg Master Sts, Biano. 
Elizabethtown, New York In The Adirondacks nue, New York. Everything from porcelain After 
plates and boxes to punch bowls and fruit mask 
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. T. BENDA 


discovers the glamour of Calf’s Eyelashes 


Little did I suspect into what sort of a 
gickle I was plunging, when the idea of 
ipaking masks caught me in its insidious 
Mutches. Who could have foreseen that 
May mask-making was going to develop into 
chronic and incurable habit which barely 
Ipissed setting me at odds with my sur- 
pundings. It has dawned on me that the 
gask-maker really belongs among savages 
tnd barbarians, where he might have fitted 
mugly into remote antiquity; but amidst 
people of our matter-of-fact civilization he 
isa misfit, an anachronism. With his oddly 
yerched point of view he flabbergasts others 
FE others flabbergast him; hence he is 
é 








faken either for a wizard or for a queer 
fsh and strange things happen to him. 

In the early days of my experimentation, 
van odd idea obsessed me; it was a freakish 
txheme to make a mask so closely imitating 
tnature that it could be mistaken for a living 
iface. Feminine pulchritude was the theme. 
pAfter weeks of painstaking drudgery the 
pnask was nearly done; it had real hair and 
ja life-like complexion, but the problem of 
‘furnishing it with eyelashes proved to be 
ymy stumbling block. I tried all kinds of 
“materials, but none of them would do. This 
talmost made me drop the whole scheme as 
‘a hopeless task. 

} But just there and then the unexpected 
happened: I met a calf. By “calf” I mean 
a youthful daughter of a cow. She was 
hitched to a peg in a New Hampshire field. 
Isaw her limpid eyes shaded by eyelashes 
that would make any cinema star green with 
mvy. They were long and black, grace- 
fully curved and glossy. They were ex- 
quisite! They were glorious! I saw my 
problem solved. With difficulty I resisted 
the dastardly impulse to pluck or snip off 
the glamourous fringes. 

» On my homeward stroll my thoughts 
dwelt on calf’s eyelashes. The more I 
thought of them the more wonderful they 
seemed; their glamour dazzled me, the mag- 
nitude of my find thrilled me beyond words. 

At supper I revealed the discovery to my 
Htable companions, but they did not care a 
, tp for the wonders I raved about; they 

turned the conversation to fried livers and 

pickled pig’s feet. They informed me, how- 

wer, that if I wanted calf’s eyelashes, I 
scould get them from any butcher in town. 

So on my arrival in New York, I rushed 

}% the nearest meat market. The red-faced 

butcher was busy at his block, chopping off 
big steaks and legs of lamb and pork with 

yamazing dexterity. I took my position in 
the line of housewives and waited my turn. 

A sudden harsh “next!” aroused me from 
my dreams and I promptly said: 

“I should like to buy a pair of calf’s 
tyelashes.” 

The man’s eyes popped out. 
not believe his ears. 
repeated my request: 

“I should like to buy a pair of calf’s 
eyelashes.” 

That made him explode. “We don’t sell 
here eyelashes, we sell steaks, hams, veal, 
and we are busy! Eyelashes, ha!... Next!” 

I was crushed. 

To console myself I went to my club and 
at luncheon discussed my plight with my 
friends. Amidst the hilarity it was agreed 
that if I wanted calf’s eyelashes, I should 
go to slaughterhouses where they have com- 
plete calves with eyelashes, tails and every- 
thing that constitutes a calf. 

So to slaughterhouses I went. 


He could 
Somewhat meeker, I 





I plodded 


through the mud of ill-smelling streets, passed 
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between rows of skinned calves hanging up- 
side down, and finally was directed to the 
office where I should see the manager him- 
self. A peroxide blonde ushered me 
through his office door into the sanctuary 
where, at a large glass-topped desk, the 
manager was concluding a deal with a 
stout customer. I overheard something 
about twenty carcasses of beef and thirty 
carcasses of veal. .Presently the long in- 
voice sheets were folded and the stout 
gentleman left. 

The manager invited me to take a seat 
at his desk; he offered me a cigar, which I 
brazenly accepted. He lit it for me and lit 
his own. A _ secretary placed before us 
two long invoice sheets and we were all set 
for a big business transaction. 

The manager’s complacent smile and ex- 
pectant look encouraged me to begin. I 
drew once more on my cigar, cleared my 
throat and gave him my order. 

“T should like to buy a pair of calf’s 
eyelashes.” 

I said that meekly, in a subdued, tremu- 
lous little voice, but the effect of. my words 
was like a crash of thunder. For a second 
I thought the manager was struck by apo- 
plexy; his face turned scarlet, his teeth 
clenched, his hands convulsively crushed 
the invoice sheet, he was speechless, he 
stabbed me with his eyes. I wondered what 
was going to happen to me! 

But instantly he recovered his com- 
posure. An amiable smile relighted his 
features and in tones of seemingly genuine 
regret he informed me that unfortunately 
he was not in position to accommodate me 
with a pair of calf’s eyelashes as the Com- 
pany’s rules concerning minimum sales 
were exceedingly stringent. They stipu- 
lated that no less than six calves should 
constitute a sale. 

I expressed my disappointment, we ex- 
changed a few words about the weather 
and the situation in Uruguay, and he bowed 
me out most graciously. It is wise to be 
polite to one who comes to buy calf’s 
eyelashes. 

* 7 * 

After Mr. Benda’s rebuff in the slaughter- 
house his enthusiasm for calf’s eyelashes 
subsided perceptibly. Indeed, as he emerged 
from the abattoir’s fetid atmosphere into 
the street, he knew that the glamour of 
bovine eyelashes had been left behind along 
with their pitiful carcasses. Always philo- 
sophical he realized, too, that a good mask 
was the better for the lack of genuine hair 
eyelashes. When you see his masks repro- 
duced next month in an article Mr. Benda 
has written for AMERICAN ARTIST you will 
agree that the calf which once inspired the 
artist really had nothing to offer in the 
way of eyelashes. 


+ in January 
An artist from the old world, Hugo 
Steiner-Prag, a native Czecho- 
slovakian, now in America—illus- 
trator, designer of books, etcher, 
lithographer, stage designer. 


in January 

Eliot O’Hara appears with the first 
installment of his Amateur Page. 
Students of watercolor will not 
want to miss a single one of these 
instructive articles, 





FRAME Gay PICTURE 
in 10 


seconds 


. . « « Just pull the string— 
frame all the pictures you want—in modern, salon 
style — right in your own home — with wonderful, 
quick-change Braquettes! Etchings, water-colors, 
posters, blueprints, maps, photos...especially your 
own work. Regardless of size — Braquettes fit all 
pictures up to 36” high. Takes 10 seconds, 


For Exhibits—Change Pictures 
often as you like—Instantly! 


That’s why America’s leading museums, galleries, 
art schools, colleges, even High Schools — have 
made Braquette their standard exhibit frame. 
Government War Offices, too! Imag Braquett 
are for sale at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and at the Museum of Modern Art... right on the 
Main Floor Desk! 
Braquettes are 
fascinatingly simple 
to adjust—merely at- 
tach the smart chan- 
nels top and bottom 
. . over picture and 
2 mounts or 2 thin 
sheets of glass and 
presto . .. pull the 
string and hang it 
up! As little as $1.00 
each — see coupon 
below — money-back 
examination! 


Adjustable 


BRAQUETTES 


Below are some outstanding American art stores, selling 
Braquettes. But if you can't get Braquettes nearby—use 
the handy **Money-Back’’ coupon. Do it now—already 2 
styles have been discontinued, 
NEW YORK: Sam Flax, Arthur Brown & Bro., Seltzer's, 
Goldsmith Bros., E.H.&A.C. Friedrich’s 
PHILADELPHIA: Wm, Meil, Henry Taws 
DETROIT: Lewis Artists Supply 
LOS ANGELES: Meyer Flax 
SAN FRANCISCO: Schwabacher-Frey 
WASHINGTON: Geo. F. Muth 
BOSTON: Hatfield's Color Shop 
CAMBRIDGE: A. F. Olssen 
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: TO: Your Art Store or Photo Supply Dealer, Or: 
*  BRAQUETTE, INC., (39-28 45th St, LONG ISLAND CITY 4, N.Y. 
+ Send BRAQUETTES as marked below. Check or Money 
* Order enclosed. Money Back if | return BRAQUETTES 
. unharmed in 5 days. 
H Number Finish Each Total 
. BLACK $1.00 
ivORY $1.00 
LUCITE __3 for $5 
Name 
St. & No. 
City Slat O ene eentimennn 
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in times like these, economize 
with the strong, durable, inexpensive 
CANVAS - TEX 


PARNASSUS PAINT PAPER 


for studies in oll @ No stretching necessary 
Suitable for permanent mounting 


% the price of cotton canvas c 
Price per sheet (size 22" x35) hes 
Dealers send for sample and 

proposition e Send remittance to SHEETS 


PARNASSUS ART PAPER CO. rf I~ 
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Serving Artists for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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\ DRAWING PENCILS ate Leaps / 


TRANSLUCENT WHITE CHINA 
for 


DECORATORS 


From France, Czechosiovakia, U.S.A. 
Firing done on premises 


LEVY BROS. CHINA CO. 
79 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Established } 1868 


) JOSEPH 
MAYER 


COMPANY 


5S UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Use in War Times 
PDWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Wheeling 2, W. Va. 
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THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUSH 


forthe particular artist 


tnd for Catalog §2 


# THAYER ¢ CHANDLER 
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910 W.VAN BUREN ST., 
For 
Fine 


a@yACQUES B= 


FRENCH RESTAURANT in 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICACO 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 






Ritz Bar 





the art mart 


Oil Color Permanency 

An interesting folder in which is described 
the qualities necessary for permanency in 
oil colors has recently been received from 
Permanent Pigments, Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
addition to discussion of the factors that 
make for permanency the folder contains 
color chips showing both color and tint of 
42 different colors. A copy of this and other 
interesting material including a leaflet of 
the Bureau of Standards dealing with ar- 
tists’ oil paints may be secured on applica- 
tion to the company. 


Pen Drawing 


The C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
Camden, N. J., has issued a series of 


lettering charts which constitute a course 
of lessons in the proper development of cal- 
ligraphy. These are very useful to teachers 
of art. They have been produced with 
Speedball Pens and show the versatility of 
this instrument. 

This company also has a little kit called 
“Pen Tips on Cartooning” that sells for 
25 cents a copy and which is very practical 
to the student of cartooning. 


Dry Tempera 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, 
Ill., has recently issued a revised catalog on 
their Alfacolor All-purpose Dry Tempera 
and other products. Included also is a sam- 
ple of Alfatone All-purpose Art Paper. 
Copies of this material may be secured on 
application to the company. 


Mercury Cement 


When war restrictions forced the discontin- 
uance of the manufacture of rubber cement, 
countless thousands of users felt a distinct 
loss of one of their most useful aids. As 
existing stocks were exhausted, they no 
longer had the advantages of the good 
qualities of rubber cement, its ease of 
application, the facility with which excess 
amounts were easily rubbed off, the ability 
to pick up. 

Naturally there has been much experi- 
mentation to produce a material having 
qualities similar to rubber cement but using 
other materials. One such product which 
seems to possess all the merits of rubber 
cement with the added virtue of being 
white in color has recently come to our 
attention. It is called Mercury Cement and 
is distributed in gallon units by Lewis 
Artists’ Materials, 47 West 43rd St., New 
York. 

Chamberlain Sketches 


Under the title, “I Shall Arise,” the Pen- 
cil Sales Department of the Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City 3, N. J., has 
prepared a portfolio of Typhonite Eldorado 
pencil drawings by Samuel Chamberlain. 
The subjects selected are buildings of art 
and historical importance which have been 
bombed to destruction. Included are the 


following: COVENTRY, DOVER CASTLE, 
LOUVAIN LIBRARY, GUILDHALL, 
CHURCH OF ST. LAURENS, COURT- 
YARD in the TEMPLE, ST. PETER’S 
HOSPITAL, THE TOWN HALL, ST. 
CLEMENT DANES, CHURCH OF ST. 
VULFRAN, CHURCH OF ST. MACLOU, 
ete. 


Readers have seen some of these draw- 
ings in the advertising of the Dixon Com- 
pany in the pages of AMERICAN ARTIST. 
Now the completed set, each devoid of ad- 
vertising and ready for framing, is avail- 
able without cost. Send your request di- 
rectly to the company at the address given 
above. 


YOU CAN STILL GET LEATHER 
. . . FOR LEATHERCRAFT 


Every School Craft program can obtain satisfact 
tooling leather although the traditional tooling calf is 
restricted by Government order. 


Try ene of these startling new low-priced leathers; 


El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin Heavy-Weight . 
attractive pebble grain finish . . . tools beautifully 
when only slightly damp. Available in black, brown, 
red, green or blue. Average size of skin... 6 to 9 
sq. feet at $0.35 per sq. foot. 


5/64” Gimp Lacing, 85c per 50-yd. spool, 
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Here is the place to buy your 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders, 


Send for FREE CATALOG 
INC, 


BERT L. DAILY, 











GLAZES - STAINS + KILNS 
COMPLETE SUPPLIES 


WRITE DEPT. 21 


FERRO 





FOR 
sh pede 


NEER UN 


FULL INFORMATION! 


CORPORATION 








BOXWOOD and MAPLE 


WwooD BLOCKS 
for BLOCK PRINTS 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 North William Street New York City 











S$ S RUBBER CEMENT Co. 


is still catering to the ART and ADVERTISING 
professions WITH A COMPLETE LINE of 
ART MATERIALS 
and you are cordially invited to visit us at our 
new large quarters or telephone your needs. 
314 N., Michigan Ay. Chicago, Ill. 
. CENtral 3373 
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give books for 


CHRISTMAS 


What more fitting gift can there 
be for the art-minded person 
young or old than a handsome, 
practical art book? 

Buy NOW and ship early. 


For suggestions, see the ad- 
vertisement on our pages or in 
our catalog. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE EASTERN ABTS ASSOCIATION 


Vincent A. Roy, Secretary-Treasurer, 215 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


MARGARET F. S. GLACE - PRESIDENT Xe DANA P. VAUGHAN - VICE-PRESIDENT 


Report of Council Meeting 





The Council of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
met in New York City on the 22nd and 23rd 
gf October for the consideration of several 
important problems. President Glace re- 
mewed the Association’s activities of the 
jast year. She stressed the fact that the 
fesire and efforts of the Council to be of 
grvice to our members and to our country 
led to, the cancellation of the annual Con- 
vention; to the arrangement whereby the 
AMERICAN ARTIST supplanted our BULLETIN 
and to the encouragement of the holding of 
cal meetings. 

There followed a lengthy discussion of 
Nhe many factors affecting our Association 
today: the war situation, travel and hotel 
facilities, finances, problems of education, 
sinister influences, as well as the needs and 
interests of our members. From the dis- 
wssion, it was evident that many chal- 
jnges lie ahead. The need for aggressive 
and united action is more urgent and of 
igeater importance than at any time for 

years! Hence, the Council voted unani- 

mously and enthusiastically to hold our 34th 

Annual Convention in the spring of 1944! 

The Council members voted with the un- 

derstanding that many difficulties may de- 

velop, but with faith and belief in the de- 
fires and willingness of our members to 
meet and surmount the challenges. 

Plans were immediately set in motion. 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City was 
thosen as the meeting place and Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, April 13, 14 and 15 
flected as the time. Easter is the 9th). 
Speakers and conferences will deal with 
ithe Realities That Challenge the Future of 
tArt Education which include the impact of 
Minternational, national and community in- 
Niuences not only upon art education, but 
ilso upon the art teacher, the child and our 
jentire social structure. 

The next matter for consideration was 
the question of extending or discontinuing 
the cooperative plan with the Watson-Gup- 
til Publications which was developed as a 
service to our members in lieu of a conven- 
ition. In view of the facts: that we are to 
have a Convention; that a paper shortage 
has curtailed our space in the magazine; 
that the holding of a Convention renews the 
teed for additional news letters and bulle- 
fins; that our operating budget for the cur- 
tent year is limited; the decision was finally 
teached to culminate our arrangement with 
Nhe Watson-Guptill Publications at the end 
of the current calendar year—with the De- 
tember issue of AMERICAN ARTIST. In view 
tf the additional fact that many of our 
members may wish to continue receiving the 
AMERICAN ARTIST after their present sub- 
kription expires, or that new members 
May desire the magazine, the publishers 
Hlave graciously granted the privilege of 
subscriptions at the half price group rate 
of $1.50 to our members. (This is their 
fgular rate for groups of 50 or more sub- 
Sriptions.) Those interested should send 

60 to the secretary of the Association im- 
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mediately. The magazine subscription will 
be extended one year from the date of, ex- 
piration of present subscription and mem- 
bership dues in the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion will be paid for the year 1944. 

Finally, it was decided to resume publi- 
cation of a New BULLETIN. The first issue 
is to appear in January. It will contain 
the report of a special investigation which 
may come to have serious import for every 
art teacher in America! This report 
promises to be so extremely revealing that 
it is to serve as the basis for much of the 
Convention program. The January issue 
will also contain professional news items, 
abstracts of recent publications, Convention 
news, and “Opinions” and “Facts.” In con- 
nection with the last items—is it a fact, 
rumor, or opinion, that one of the large air- 
craft corporations is employing 1000 artists 
for post war planning, and what are the 
implications for art education? Of what 
significance is it to you that there are 3500 
physicians in the United States who paint 
and have their own national publication 
named after the great physician-etcher, 
Hayden, while the Art Department of the 
National Education Association usually 
numbers under 500? You’ll want this first 
issue of the BULLETIN! 

The March issue will contain the com- 
plete program for the Convention. The 
June issue will become our New Enlarged 
YEARBOOK with special features to be an- 
nounced later, and in November will come 
another exciting BULLETIN. NEWS LETTERS 
will be sent to members at intervening times 
throughout the year. 

Concrete evidence is thus given that the 
Council is making every endeavor to be of 
service to our members. Other plans call 
for an extension of activities throughout 
the year, so that the conclusion of the war 
should find your Association on the way to 
becoming a more potent force in the affairs 
of art education. 

TODAY is the time to renew and increase 
your Faith, your activity and your member- 
ship in your professional activities and or- 
ganizations. Sit down now and write a few 
checks: write the first one for $3.00 to the 
Eastern Arts Association for your 1944 
dues and send it to the secretary at the ad- 
dress above. This will bring you all of the 
Bulletins, News Letters, and Yearbook to- 


gether with Convention privileges. Write 
another check for $3.00 to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. This 
will bring you a subscription to their Jour- 
nal, make you a member of the Art Depart- 
ment and entitle you to their publications. 
Next write one for $3.00 to the Progressive 
Education Association, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City; then one to your 
state Education Association at your State 
Capitol, and finally one to the treasurer of 
your local organization. With this simple 
problem in mathematics solved, you will 
have completed the very first professional 
act that can be expected of a person en- 
gaged in education today. 

For your three dollar investment in the 
Eastern Arts Association, you will receive 
“association,” “education,” and “inspira- 
tion” far more lasting and far reaching 
than the money itself! Do it now! 








MAKING AND FINISHING 


PICTURE FRAMES 


by 


Cakes 





The above is the title to PART fl of 
Taubes’ new volume STUDIO SECRETS, 
and this section certainly lives up to the 
title, for it tells the painter how he can 
produce frames negligible in cost yet 
superior in appearance to most commer- 
cial products. By adjusting the color and 
the pattern of the frame to the color and 
form elements of a painting, the painter 
may decidedly enhance the appearance 
of his work. Thus, finishing one’s own 
frames may become not a chore, but an 
intriguing—and profitable — handicraft. 


PART | bears the title, ‘Oil Painting 
materials and practices,’ and the author 
certainly lets down his hair and tells all 
about this subject, revealing a hundred 
and one things which the professional 
artist in particular needs to know—the 
kind of things normally gained only by 
years of trial and error. $3.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Christmas 
Gift Rates 


One Subscription, $3.00 
(Regular Price) 





Two New Subscriptions, $2.50 each 
Each Additional Subscription 
Beyond Two, $2.00 


Your Own Subscription, New or Renewal, 


and One Gift Subscription, 
both for $5.00 


Canada $3.50 4 year. 
This offer expires Dec, 31, 1943 


American 
Artist 


Foreign $4.00 
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“We don’t know when we've seen a 
book that has taken our fancy as has 
this one . .” 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


DRAWING PEOPLE 
FOR FUN 


By Roger Vernam 


“Authoritative, informative, entertaining and timely, 
it not only inspires the reader to do the very kind 
of work that a host of people would gain pleasure 
from doing, but it guides him on the way ... a 
fine book.” 

ARTHUR L. CUPTILI 


- highly recommended.”’ 


ART DIGEST 
“Excellent, lively and exciting.” 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB NEWS 


“Will make you itch to get going . . . should be in 
every art room in our secondary and professional 
art schools. Must be seen to be fully appreciated.”’ 


A. G. PELIKAN, Director, 
Art Education, Milwaukee 


Public Schools. 


HUNDREDS OF HOW-TO-DO-IT SKETCHES 
$3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 











YOU DON’T KNOW 
WHAT YOU LIKE 


A New Book by 
FREDERIC TAUBES 


A sensational re-evaluation of the es- 
sential qualities in a work of art, 
including the basic tests or methods 
for finding both the Gocd and Bad 


in Art. With many illustrations. $3.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 16 
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: Gemale Fashion 


Books for Chrishuas 
Buy Your Christmas Books Early! 


A MESSAGE 
Dear Book Lovers: 


We are all agreed, I am sure, that art 
and craft books make ideal Christmas Gifts 
for any art-minded person. This year, more 
than ever, they will be given, for they afford 
at least temporary release from thoughts of 
war. Then, too, many other types of gifts 
are either off the market, or poor in quality, 
or excessively high in price, while thousands 
of beautiful and useful books are still to be 
had, often at the original prices and qual- 
ity. They are real bargains, therefore, in 
that you can buy them for less than it 
would cost to produce them today. 


That many people sense all this, and real- 
ize, too, the need of buying and shipping 
early, is indicated by the fact that our book 
department’s annual Christmas book buying 
rush has already begun. Never have the 
mails brought so early so many orders, in- 
quiries, and requests for catalogs. We are 
simply swamped. 

So it’s to your interest to buy books, 
whether from us or elsewhere, and to buy 
NOW, remembering that delays are quite 
possible. In ordering, why not make a 
second choice, for some popular titles are 
out of stock, and others are low. Buy to 
give, and buy to keep, while you can still 
get those volumes you have long promised 
yourselves; when present stocks are ex- 
hausted, most art books either will not be 
reprinted until after the war, or will of 
necessity come out in inferior editions. 


As an aid in your selection, there are sug- 
gestions in the accompanying advertise- 
ments, and in the Art Book Guide opposite. 
Check back, too, over past issues of AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST—reviews, ads and all. Below 
are notes from recent publishers’ announce- 
ments. 


Cartoon Cavalcade. Simon & Schuster has 
scheduled for December publication a vol- 
ume containing a selection of the best 
American comic humor from the turn of 
the century to the present, edited with 30,- 
000 words of brilliant commentary by 
Thomas Craven. A treasure trove of over 
600 outstandingly funny cartoons by some 
200 artists, from Howard Chandler Christy 
and Charles Dana Gibson to Peter Arno 
and George Price, will make a gift book 
or is 400 pages of sustained laughter. 
3.95. 


The Complete Etchings of Goya. Crown an- 
nounces, for November 15th publication, a 
handsome 9 x 12 book of 272 pages contain- 
ing 268 Goya etchings—all that he ever 
made. Many of them have never before 
been reproduced in book form. The sig- 


FROM 















YOUR EDITORS 
nificance of Goya’s etchings and their yni- 
versal quality are magnificently elucidated 
by Aldous Huxley in a foreword. $3.50, 


Clementine in the Kitchen. Samuel Chamber- 
lain, noted etcher, photographer and writer, 
did recently, under the pen name of Phineas 
Beck, a series of articles for GourRmer 
magazine. They dealt with Clementine, who 
was his treasured French peasant cook 
when he and his family lived in France, 
When the war clouds came, the Cham- 
berlains 


brought her to America, where } 
she adapted her cooking to American ways, 


as described in these amusing articles, 
which have now been reprinted in book 
form under the above title. This cookbook- 
novel presents the best adaptation ever 
offered of the French provincial cuisine to 
American markets and cooking methods. 
Its interest to artists stems largely from 
the many illustrations by the author and by 
Henry Stahlhut. GOURMET magazine, New 
York, distributes this volume jointly with 
Hastings House. Now ready. $3.00. 


The New England Calendar for 1944; The Virginia 
Calendar for 1944; The Washington, D. C. Calendar 
for 1944; all by Samuel Chamberlain. These 
three practical gift calendars by Chamber- 
lain are also published by Hastings House. 
Each contains 56 superb photographs in 
gravure, facing Week-by-Week memo- 
randum pages. Gift boxed. Each $1.00. 


French Impressionists And Their Contemporaries. 
Random House has this new volume sched- ' 
uled for appearance before Christmas; Ed- 
win Alden Jewell and Aimée Crane,. au- 
thors. This oversize book (approximately 
10% x 13%) will include work by such 
famous artists as Corot, Manet, Monet, 
Cezanne, Renoir, Cassatt, Degas, Lautrec, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Seurat, Sisley, Pis- 
sarro, Bonnard, and Vuillard. $5.95. 


Among the many other recent book suit- 
able for gifts we find such diversified titles 
as Pastel Painting, by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis (Studio, $2.25); Master Drawings, | 
edited by Bryan Holme (Studio,$3.50); 
Planning and Producing Posters, by John 
deLemos (School Arts Magazine, $2.75); 
Creative Art Crafts, by Pedro deLemos 
(Davis Press, $3.75); This is Fashion, by 
Elizabeth Burris-Meyer (Harper, $6.00); 
Practical Perspective Drawing, by Philip 
Lawson (McGraw-Hill, $2.75); Figure 
Drawing for All It’s Worth, by Andrew | 
Loomis (Viking, $3.95); Drawing People 
for Fun, by Roger Vernam (Harper, $3.50). 
We wish we had space to list more. | 

Arthur L. Guptill 
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\ } by 
) | WALTER, T. FOSTER 


A new book showing a 
simple way to draw the 
fashion figure, together with 








} ART FIGURE STUDIES 

Specialized collections of unretouched photographs of 
models of all types and ages, in full-figure or e2- 
larged sectional prints,—expressly produced to meet 





PRACTICAL 


a present day syle. Mor = =PERSPECTIVE DRAWING | “specimen Selections $3, $5, $10 
\ dealers or send *1%® to By Puiu J LAWSON (Please state types required) 
4 BOX 456 + LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. ? : 7 V rite :— 


} 
MESSRS. GREENWAYS, (P. O. BOX), 
15/A, CLANRICARDE GARDENS, LONDON, W2., 
ENGLAND. 


Pratt Institute 
218 pages, 61% x 9%, $2.75 


The author provides the student and practicing artist 
in the fields of advertising illustration, fiction illustra- 

















American and Foreign 


, i tion, industrial design rendering, and architectural ren Art Books of all Publishers 
Books on Fine and Applied Arts dering with a text and reference book covering not Anatomy Layout Ponmonshp 
: ne es Z : Drawing Lettering Photography 
K only perspective as such, but also its application to Cost Paintin Sculpture 
Current and Out-of-Print practical and professional jobs. ostume a t 4 


Art Catalogue Free. 
We Buy Old Art Books. 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Comprehensive Catalog Free—Inquiries Invited 


PAUL A. STRUCK *!5 bexinston Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Books of All Publishers 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPARY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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All Articles in American Artist are Profusely Illustrated 


Ackley, Edith Flack, Dolls—a business and an art, interview by 
Ernest W. Watson, Dec. 20. 
Adams, Wayman, cover illustration by, oil painting, Sept. 
Adler, Elmer: Forty Mercer Street, a new vista in art education, 
Kent, Norman, Oct. 21. 
Advertising art: 
Dorne, Albert, an interview with, Watson, Ernest W., 
May 13. 
Giusti, George, the work of (illus.), Apr. 15 
From 21st Art Directors Annual, May 22. 
Hawkins, Arthur, on the designing and marketing of 
book jackets, Dec. 18. 
Henry, Everett, Oct. 18. 
Paper designs by Jack Eisner (illus.), Apr. 20. 
Picking the winners, (illus.), Joslyn, Roger, Nov. 22 
Staehle, Albert, a swan will do practically anything, 
Jan. 10. 
Amateur page, Taubes, Frederic: 
Brushes, Sept. 32. 
Colors, Oct. 27. 
Lighting in portrait painting, problems of, June 23. 
Painting support considered, Nov. 21. 
Transparent colors, use of, Dec. 26. 
Aquatints , see also Etchings: 
Doel Reed tells how he creates his aquatints, Part I, 
Jan. 7; Part II, Feb. 18. 
“Evening After the Rains,’’ Doel Reed, Feb. 19. 
“Glass Mountain, Oklahoma,” Doel Reed, Feb. 20. 
“Glass Mountain, Oklahoma,” erayon drawing for, Doel 
Reed, Jan. 9. 
“Idyllic Variation,” Doel Reed, Jan. 6. 
“What of this Day?” Doel Reed, Feb. 19. 
Arms, John Taylor, Hobart Nichols, an appraisal (illus., part 
color), Sept. 17. 
Army presents Yank, (illus.), Price, Matlack, Apr. 23. 
Art directors. Gene Davis and Budd Hemmick, an interview by 
P. D., June 16. 
Art education: 
Art education against a background of war, Jan. 28. 
Art for the duration—and afterwards, symposium by 
Eastern Arts Association, Apr. 24. 
Digest, Apr. 26. 
Forty Mercer Street, a new vista in, Kent, Norman, Oct. 


21 


Public wants to know, Mar. 22. 

Three problems challenge art teachers, Feb. 24. 

War clouds on the summer horizon, May 24. 
Art-in-war news, Mar. 29 


Art mart, monthly, art materials and their manufacturers, sce 
monthly issues. 


Artist into war-worker, Mar. 25. 
Artists for Victory, Inc.: 
National Print Competition “America in the War,” prize 
winners, Oct. 24 
Artists’ materials, Art mart, see monthly issues. 
Atherton, John, war poster, Jan. 25. 
Aymar, Gordon, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 


aker. Ernes amlin, Time magazine covers by (illus., par 
Bak I t Haml T g t ll t 
color), Guy Rowe, Feb. 29. 


Bates, Kenneth, painter of New England (illus., part color), 
May 6. 


Benda, W. T., discovers the glamour of calf’s eyelashes, Dec. 33. 
Benson, John Howard: 
Definition of an artist, Matlack Price. Mar. 6. 
Berdanier, Paul, sketches, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Blashko, A., ““The Ratmen,” drawing, Mar. 29. 
Bobri, V., advertising art, May 22. 
Boger, Rudy, war poster, Jan. 25. 





Book jackets, Arthur Hawkins on the designing and marketing 
of, Dec. 18. 

Book notes, brief izems about books received, see monthly issues. 

Boyd, Fiske, woodcut, Nov. 19. 

Brodovitch, Alexey, and Cassidy, Haanel, war poster, Jan. 26. 

Brush strokes, discussion of, Taubes, Frederic, Apr. 34. 

Brushes, discussion of, Taubes, Frederic, Sept. 32. 

Bulletin board, monthly, survey of opportunities in the arts, 
see monthly issues. 

California artists and the war, Penney, Janice, Nov. 32. 

Camera and the poster, by Matlack Price, Jan. 24. 

Canadian silk screen prints, Nov. 17. 

Caricatures: 
Paper designs by Jack Eisner (illus.), Apr. 20 

Carnegie Institute Exhibition, Prize winners, “Painting in the 
United States,” Nov. 34. 

Cartoons: 
George Price, an interview, June 20. 
William Steig, in three parts, Mar. 17. 

Cassidy, Haanel, see Brodovitch, Alexey. 

Cellophane, crayon drawing on, Mar. 10. 

Cement, sculpture in, Peter Fingesten, Jan. 22; Feb. 16. 

Chappell, Warren, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 

Charcoal drawing: 
Oberhardt, portraits by, of men in the armed forces of 


four nations, Dec. 24, 
‘The Ratmen,” A. Blashko, Mar. 29. 
Charman, Montague, discusses watercolor painting, (illus., part 
color), Dec. 8. 
Cimino, Harry, wood engraving by, Nov. 19. 
City planning, our biggest art problem, Saarinen, Eliel, Sept. 24. 
Coggins, Jack, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Color plates: 
“America, There’s a Job To Be Done,” oil painting, 
Georges Schreiber, Apr. 11. 
“Artist’s Family,” oil, Peppino Mangravite, Apr. 29. 
“Captain’s Roost,” oil painting, Andrée Ruellan, Oct. 9. 
“Columbus Circle,” watercolor, Dong Kingman, Feb. 10. 
“Flowers In Interior,” oil painting, Frederic Taubes, 


Jan. 17. 
“Glazing Demonstration Plate,” oil, Frederic Taubes, 
Dec. 27. 


“Going Home,” watercolor, Montague Charman, Dec. 9. 

“Gulls,” oil paintin'g, Henry Mattson, Nov. 9. 

Illustration by Mario Cooper, watercolor, Nov. 27. 

“November Light,” pastel, Kenneth Bates, May 9. 

Photograph by Victor Keppler, Feb. 9. 

Portrait of Zhukor from a “Time” cover, Ernest Hamlin 
Baker, Feb. 31. 

“Rainy Day,” watercolor, Jacob Getlar Smith, Apr. 9. 

“Rams Head—Hollyhock, New Mexico,” oil painting, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, June 9. 

“Smoke and Drizzle,” watercolor, Frederic Whitaker, 


May 11. 
“Sunshine and Cabbages,” oil painting, Hobart Nichols, 
Sept. 17. 


Colors, discussion of, Taubes, Frederic, Oct. 27. 
Commercial art, see Advertising art. 


Competitions, see also Bulletin board. " 
National Print Competition “America in the War,” prize 
winners, Oct. 24. 
National war poster, discussion of photographic entries, 
by Matlack Price, Jan. 24. 


Concrete sculpture: 
As developed at Studio Angelico, June 19. 
Sculpture in cement, Peter Fingesten, Part I, Jan. 22; 
Part II, Feb. 16 
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Contour, discussion of, Taubes, Frederic, Dec. 25. 


Cooper, Mario, a notable American illustrator (illus., part color), 


Norwood, Leslie, Nov. 25. 
Corcos, Lucille, a commentary on, Renwick, Stephen Lee, Sept. 9. 


Cover photographs: 
Benson, John Howard, Mar. 
Dorne, Albert, May 
Kingman, Dong, Feb. 
Mattson, Henry, Nov. 
Nichols, Hobart, oil painting, Adams, Wayman, Sept. 
O'Keeffe, Georgia, June. 
Ruellan, Andrée, Oct. 
Smith, Jacob Getlar, Apr. 
Taubes, Frederic, Jan. 
Watercolor palette of Montague Charman, Dec. 


Crayon drawing: 
“Glass Mountain, Oklahoma,” Doel Reed, Jan. 9. 
On cellophane, Mar. 10. 


Crusade for better U.S. postage stamps, Mar. 13. 

Davis, Gene, interview by P. D., June 16. 

Devotional art of Joan Mulder, Dec. 28. 

Dolls—a business and an art, Watson, Ernest W., Dec. 20. 


Dorne, Albert, an interview with, Watson, Ernest W., May 13. 


Drawing, see also Charcoal drawing; Illustration; Pen drawing; 
Pencil drawing: 
Drawing people for fun, Roger Vernam, May 18. 
Price, George, pen drawings, June 21. 
“Ratmen,” A. Blashko, Mar. 29. 
“Small Fry—Commanche Territory,” William  Steig, 
Mar. 17. 
“Sorcerer,” (tempera), Lucille Corcos, Sept. 8. 
Durenceau, Andre, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Dwiggins, W. A., “Lidice Commemorative Stamp,” sketches, 
Mar. 14. 
Eastern Arts Association: 
Art education in the schools, Mar. 22. 
Art for the duration—and afterwards, a symposium, 
Apr. 24. 
Informal chats with your new secretary, Roy, Vincent A., 
Oct. 28, Nov. 31. 
Items of general interest, Jan. 31, Feb. 28, Mar. 26, Apr. 
28, May 28, June 24, Sept. 33. 
Report of council meeting, Dec. 35. 
Wartime commencement, June 24. 
Editorials: 
Looking ahead, June 12. 
Post-war outlook for artists, Matlack Price, Mar.#16. 
Report to subscribers, Dec. 13. 
Education of an artist, notes on the career of Robert Riggs, 
Watson, Ernest W., Dec. 14. 
Edwards, Ora Brian, lumiprinting, Christmas greeting card, 
Feb. 35. 
Eisner, Jack, paper designs by (illus.), Apr. 20. 
Etchings: 
New Year’s greeting card, Allen Lewis, Feb. 36. 
“Old Willows,” Hobart Nichols, Sept. 20. 
Fine print department, Jan. 2; Feb. 2 (Small Type Dept., Mar. 
2; Apr. 2; then Notes and Footnotes). 
Fingesten, Peter, sculpture in cement, Part I, Jan. 22; Part II, 
Feb. 16. 
Foster, Andrew, war poster, Jan. 26. 
Foster, Robert, advertising art, May 22. 
Giro, see Rowe, Guy. 
Giusti, George, work of (illus.), Apr. 15. 
Glickman, Maurice, Sculptor’s views on wood carving, Nov. 13. 
Grant, Gordon, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Graphic arts: 
Adler, Elmer: Forty Mercer Street, a new vista in art 
education, Kent, Norman, Oct. 21. 
Prize winners of the National Graphic Arts Exhibition, 
Oct. 24. 
Growlery, the, letters to the editor, see monthly issues (Jan. 
through June.) 
Gruger, Frederic R., an interview with, Renwick, Stephen Lee, 
Oct. 14. 
Guptill, Arthur L.: 
Pen drawing by, Dec. 22. 
Walton and O’Rourke puppets, Oct. 








Hawkins, Arthur, Jr.: 
Book jackets, designing and marketing of, Dec. 18. 
War poster by, Jan. 26. 
Haworth, B. Coghill, “Port au Persil,” silk screen print, Nov. 17. 
Helguera, Leon, sketch, U.S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Hemmick, Budd, interviewed by P. D., June 16. 
Henry, Everett, illustrations and advertising designs by, Oct. 18. 
Housser, Yvonne McKague, “Evening, Nipigon River,” silk screen 
print, Nov. 17. 
Illustration: 
Cooper, Mario, a notable American illustrator (illus., part 
color), Norwood, Leslie, Nov. 25. 
Creation of a Prohaska illustration, Sept. 14. 
Dorne, Albert, an interview with, Watson, Ernest W., 
May 13. 
Education of an artist, notes on the career of Robert 
Riggs, Watson, Ernest W., Dec. 14. 
Gruger, Frederic R., an interview with, Renwick, Stephen 
Lee, Oct. 14. 
Henry, Everett, Oct. 18. 
Riggs, Robert, notes on the career of, Watson, Ernest W., 
Dec. 14. 
Joslyn, Roger, Picking the winners, advertising art, Nov. 22. 
Kahn, Alexander, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Kent, Norman: 
Forty Mercer Street, a new vista in art education, Oct. 21. 
Joins staff of “American Artist,” June 12. 
Pencil drawing by Ernest W. Watson, a commentary, 
Oct. 20. 
Woodcut versus the wood engraving, Nov. 18. 
Kent, Rockwell, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Keppler, Victor: 
Camera-maestro, interview with, Price, Matlack (illus., 
part color), Feb. 6. 
War poster by, Jan. 24. 
Kingman, Dong: 
Interview with (illus., part color), by Ernest W. Watson, 
Feb. 11. 
Landscape: 
“Landscape With Rock,” oil painting, Frederic Taubes, 
Jan. 19, 
Lettering: 
John Howard Benson: Definition of an artist, Matlack 
Price, Mar. 6. 
Poster lettering, Matlack Price, Part I, Feb. 22; Part 
II, Mar. 20. 
Letters to the editor, see Growlery, the. 
Lewis, Allen, etching, New Year's greeting card, Feb. 36. 
Lieberman, Frank, and Marks, R., war poser, Jan. 26. 
Lighting in portrait painting, problems of Taubes, Frederic, 
June 23. 
Lithographs: 
“Center Ring,” Robert Riggs, Dec. 15. 
“Club Lighter,” Robert Riggs, Dec. 16. 
Lithography: 
Craft of, Miller, George, Sept. 21. 
Miller, George, godfather to lithography, Watson, Ernest 
W., June 13. 
Notes on the career of Robert Riggs, Ernest W. Watson, 
Dec. 14. 
Looking ahead, an editorial, June 12. 
Lumiprinting: 
Christmas greeting card, Ora Brian Edwards, Feb. 35. 
Interest continues in, Apr. 32 
More about, Feb. 35. 
MacDonald, J. E. H., “Mist Fantasy,” silk screen print, Nov. 17. 
Mangravite, Peppino, “The Artist’s Family,” (oi painting, color), 
Apr. 29. 
Marks, R., see Lieberman, Frank. 
Marsh, Sam, sketches, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Masks: 
Benda, W. T., discovers the glamour of calf’s eyelashes, 
Dec. 33. 
Matisse, discussion of, Taubes, Frederic, Sept. 26. 
Mattson, Henry, an interview with (illus., part color), Watson, 
Ernest W., Nov. 8. 
Maurer, Sacha, sketch, U.S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Metzig, William, advertising art, May 22. 
Miller, George: 
Craft of lithography, Sept. 21. 
Godfather to lithography, Watson, Ernest W., June 13. 
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Mulder, Joan, devotional art of, Dec. 28. 
Nadeau, Harriet, war poster, Jan. 25. 


National war poster competition: 
Camera and the poster, Matlack Price, Jan. 24. 


Nichols, Hobart: 
An appraisal, (illus., part color), Arms, John Taylor, 
Sept. 17. 
Portrait of, oil painting, Adams, Wayman, cover illus- 
tration, Sept. 


Norwood, Leslie, Mario Cooper, a notable American illustrator 
(illus., part color), Nov. 25. 


Notes and footnotes, Sept. 2; Oct. 3; Nov. 2; Dec. 2. 


Oberhardt, portraits by, of men in the armed forces of four 
nations, Dec. 24. 


Objective painting and nonobjective painting, Simpson, Maxwell 
Stewart, May 39. 


O’Callahan, Kevin B., wood engraving, Nov. 19. 


Oil painting, see also Amateur page. 
“America, There’s a Job To Be Done,” (color), Georges 
Schreiber, Apr. 11. 
“Artist’s Family,” (color), Peppino Mangravite, Apr. 29. 
“Black Hills With Cedar,” Georgia O’Keeffe, June 11. 
“Black Reef,”’ Henry Mattson, Nov. 10. 
“Captain’s Roost,” (color), Andrée Ruellan, Oct. 9. 
“Church Steeple—Cross,” Georgia O’Keeffe, June 11. 
“Figure Leaning,” Frederic Taubes, Jan. 18. 
“Flowers In Interior, (color), Frederic Taubes, Jan. 17. 
“Forgotten Orchard,” Kenneth Bates, May 7. 
“Fourteen,” Kenneth Bates, May 7 
Georges Schreiber, (illus., part color), Apr. 10. 
“Girl With Rake,” Georges Schreiber, Apr. 12. 
“Gulls,” (color), Henry Mattson, Nov. 9. 
Henry Mattson, an interview with (illus., part color), 
Ernest W. Watson, Nov. 8. 
Hobart Nichols, an appraisal, (illus., part color), John 
Taylor Arms, Sept. 17. 
“Hobart Nichols,” portrait, Wayman Adams, cover illus- 
tration, Sept. 
Horse’s Skull With White Rose,” Georgia O’Keeffe, 
June 10. 
“Kitchen Still Life,” Frederic Taubes, Jan. 16. 
“Landscape With Rock,” Frederic Taubes, Jan. 19. 
“Late Hour,”’ Georges Schreiber, Apr. 12. 
“Life Boat,” Henry Mattson, Nov. 11. 
“Market Place,” Andrée Ruellan, Oct. 12. 
“Model, the,” Frederic Taubes, Jan. 19. 
“Mural Painting,” Everett Henry, Oct. 18. 
“Night Witchery,” Henry Mattson, Nov. 11. 
“Portrait of a Painter,” Frederic Taubes, Jan. 19. 
“Rams Head—Hollyhock, New Mexico,” (color), Georgia 
O'Keeffe, June 9. 
“Randy, Julie and John, Andrée Ruellan, Oct. 11. 
“Red Curve,” Georges Schreiber, Apr. 13. 
“River Boys,” Andrée Ruellan, Oct. 12. 
“Seen In Georgia,” Georges Schreiber, Apr. 14. 
“Self-portrait,” Henry Mattson, Nov. 10. 
“Snowbound,” Hobart Nichols, Sept. 19. 
“Spring In Bleecker Street,” Andrée Ruellan, Oct. 13. 
“Startled Horses,”’ Hobart Nichols, Sept. 19. 
“Sunshine and Cabbages,” Hobart Nichols, (color), 
Sept. 17. 
“Trees By Camp At Bear Lake,” Georgia O’Keeffe, 
June 10. 
“White Petunia With Salvia, No. 3,” Georgia O'Keeffe, 
June 6. 
“Winter,” Kenneth Bates, May 7. 


ee 


O'Keeffe, Georgia, an interview with, (illus., part color), Watson, 
Ernest W., June 7. 
Paper designs by Jack Eisner, (illus.), Apr. 20. 
Pastel: 
Bates, Kenneth, painter of New England, (illus., part 
color), May 6. 
“Branch and Bowl,” Kenneth Bates, May 8. 
“November Light,” (color), Kenneth Bates, May 9. 
“Pink Dish—East River, New York,” Georgia O’Keeffe, 
June 8. 
“Wake of the Wind,” Kenneth Bates, May 7. 
P. D., Gene Davis and Budd Hemmick, an interview, June 16. 
Pen drawing: 
Drawing people for fun, Vernam, Roger, May 
Guptill, Arthur, Dec. 22. 
Price, George, cartoons, June 21. 


8. 









Pencil drawing: 

Schreiber, Georges, working sketches by, Apr. 13. 

Watson, Ernest W., work of, Kent, Norman, Oct. 20. 
Penney, Janice, California artists and the war, Nov, 32 
Photography : 

Camera and the poster, Matlack Price, Jan. 24. 
Portraiture: 

“Chiang Kai-shek,” Giro, Mar. 10. 

“Ed. Flynn,” Giro, Mar. 12. 

“Figure Leaning,” oil painting, Frederic Taubes, Jan. 18. 

“Hobart Nichols,” oil painting, Wayman Adams, cover 

illustration, Sept. 

Lighting in portrait painting, problems of, Taubes, Fred- 

eric, June 2}. 
Men in the armed forces of four nations, Oberhardt, 
Dec. 24. 
“Portrait of a Painter,” oil painting, Frederic Taubes, 
Jan. 19. 
Those Time magazine covers by Baker, (illus., part color), 
Guy Rowe, Feb. 29. 
Post-war outlook for artists (editorial), Matlack Price, Mar. 16. 
Postage stamps, U. S., a crusade for better, Mar. 13. 
Poster art, see also War posters. 
Lettering of, Matlack Price, Part I, Feb. 22; Part II, 
Mar. 20. 
Staehle, Albert, a swan will do practically anything, 
Jan. 10. 
Price, George, an interview, June 20. 
Price, Matlack: 
Army presents Yank, (illus.), Apr. 23. 
Benson, John Howard: Definition of an, artist, (illus.), 
Mar. 6. 
Camera and the poster, (illus.), Jan. 24. 
How about poster lettering? (illus.), Matlack Price, 
Part I, Feb. 22; Part II, Mar. 20. 
Keppler, Victor, camera-maestro, interview with, (illus., 
part color), Feb. 6. 

Post-war outlook for artists (editorial), Mar. 16. 

Prize winners, Carnegie Institute Exhibition, “Painting in the 

United States,” Nov. 34. 

Problems of artists: 

Three problems challenge art teachers, Feb. 24. 
Prohaska, Ray: 

Creation of an illustration by, Sept. 14. 

Interview with, Watson, Ernest W., Sept. 12. 

Puppets, the Walton and O’Rourke, Guptill, Arthur L., Oct. 22. 
Question and answer department, Taubes, Frederic, Mar. 28, Apr. 
34, May 34, June 22, Sept. 26, Oct. 26, Nov. 20, Dec. 25. 
Reed, Doel, tells how he creates his aquatints, Part I, Jaf. 7; 
Part II, Feb. 18. 
Reed pens: 
John Howard Benson, Matlack Price, Mar. 6. 
Religious art: 
Concrete sculpture, as developed at Studio Angelico, 
June 19. 
Devotional art of Joan Mulder, Dec. 28. 
Renwick, Stephen Lee: 
Corcos, a commentary, Sept. 9. 
Gruger, Frederic R., an interview with, Oct. 14. 
Report to subscribers, an editorial, Dec. 13. 
Riggs, Robert, notes on the career of, Watson, Ernest W., 
Dec. 14. 
Rowe, Guy: 
Develops a new technic, Watson, Ernest W., Mar. 10. 
Those Time covers by Baker (illus., part color), Feb. 29. 
Ruellan, Andrée, an interview with (illus., part color), Watson, 
Ernest W., Oct. 8. 
Saarinen, Eliel, our biggest art problem, Sept. 24. 
Schreiber, Georges, (illus., part color), Apr. 10. 
Sculptor’s views on wood carving, Glickman, Maurice, Nov. 13. 
Sculpture, see also Concrete sculpture, Wood sculpture. 
“Construction,” Maurice Glickman, Nov. 15. 
“‘Dancer,”” Maurice Glickman, Nov. 16. 
“Destitute,”” Maurice Glickman, Nov. 16. 
“Girl with Braids,”” Maurice Glickman, Nov. 16. 
Glickman, Maurice, work of, Nov. 16. 
John Howard Benson, Matlack Price, Mar. 6. 
“Memorial,” Maurice Glickman, Nov. 16. 
Sculpture in cement, Peter Fingesten, Part I, Jan. 22; 
Part Il, Feb. 16. 
“Slum Kid,” Maurice Glickman, Nov. 16. 
“Virgin, The,” cement, Peter Fingesten, Jan. 25. 
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Shively, Paul, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Silk screen: 
Canadian prints, Nov. 17. 
“Evening, Nipigon River,” Yvonne McKagué Housser, 
Nov. 17. 
“Mist Fantasy,” J. E. H. MacDonald, Nov. 17. 
“Port au Persil,” B. Coghill Haworth, Nov. 17. 


Simpson, Maxwell Stewart, Objective painting and nonobjective 
painting, May 39. 


Sister Helene, Concrete sculpture as developed at Studio Angelico, 
June 19. 
Sketching: 
Drawing people for fun, Vernam, Roger, May 18. 
Small Type Dept., Mar. 2; Apr. 2. 
Smith, Jacob Getlar: 
Interview with, (illus., part color), Watson, Ernest W., 
Apr. 6. 
Smith, Mary Elizabeth, war poster, Jan. 26. 
Staehle, Albert, A swan will do practically anything, Jan. 10. 
Statement of ownership, Nov. 30. 
Steinweiss, Alex, advertising art, May 22. 
Stieglitz, Alfred, cover photograph of Georgia O'Keeffe, June. 
Steiner-Prag, Hugo, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Stieg, William, in three parts, Mar. 17. 
Still life: 
“Flowers In Interior,” oil painting, Frederic Taubes, Jan. 
17. 
“Kitchen Still Life,” oil painting, Frederic Tavbes, Jan. 16. 
“Rose Without Bugs,” tempera, Everett Henry, Oct. 19. 
“Still Life,” tempera, Everett Henry, Oct. 18. 
Strahl, Marion, war poster, Jan. 25. 
Strand, Paul, war poster, Jan. 25. 
Taste, discussion of, Taubes, Frederic, May 34. 
Taubes, Frederic: 
Amateur page: 
Brushes, Sept. 32. 
Colors, Oct. 27. 
Lighting in portrait painting, problems of, June 23. 
Painting support considered, Nov. 21. 
Transparent colors, use of, Dec. 26. 
Interview with, (illus., part color), by Ernest W. Watson, 
Jan. 14. 
Question and answer department, Mar. 28, Apr. 34, May 
34, June 22, Sept. 26, Oct. 26, Nov. 20, Dec. 25. 
Taubes’ page: 
Brush stroke, Apr. 34. 
Contour, Dec. 25. 
Matisse, Sept. 26. 
Preoccupation with a sketch, Nov. 20. 
“Secret” of the old masters, Feb. 21. 
Subject matter, Oct. 26. 
Taste, May 34. 
Texture in painting, Mar. 28. 
“Truth” in art, June 22. 
Tempera: 
Corcos, Lucille, a commentary on, Renwick, Stephen Lee, 
Sept. 9. 
Giusti, George, the work of, Apr. 15. 
“Portrait Painting,” Lucille Corcos, Sept. 10. 
“Rose Without Bugs,” Everett Henry, Oct. 19. 
“Sorcerer, The,” Lucille Corcos, Sept. 8. 
“Still Life,” Everett Henry, Oct. 18. 
“Suburban Christmas,” Lucille Corcos, Sept. 11. 
Those Time covers by Baker, (illus., part color), Rowe, 
Guy, Feb. 29. 
Texture in painting, Taubes, Frederic, Mar. 28. 
Time magazine covers by Baker, (illus., part color), Guy Rowe, 
Feb. 29. 
Transparent colors, use of, Taubes, Frederic, Dec. 26. 
“Truth” in art, Taubes, Frederic, June 22. 
Vernam, Roger, Drawing people for fun, May 18. 
Vickery, John, sketch, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 15. 
Walton and O’Rourke puppets, Guptill, Arthur L., Oct. 22. 
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War posters: 
“America, There’s a Job To Be Done,” (color), Georges 
Schreiber, Apr. 11. 
Camera and the poster, by Matlack Price, Jan. 24. 


War-worker, artist into, Mar. 25. 
Watercolor: 
“Blue Moon,” Dong Kingman, Feb. 13. 
“Brown’s Barn,” Frederic Whitaker, May 12. 
Charman, Montague, discusses watercolor painting, (illus., 
part color), Dec. 8. 
“Columbus Circle,” (color), Dong Kingman, Feb. 10. 
“Equestrian Statue of General Sherman,” Frederic Whit- 
aker, May 10. 
“Everybody Meets the Boat,” Lucille Corcos, Sept. 10. 
“Flour Mill,” Jacob Getlar Smith, Apr. 7. 
“Gas Works,” Montague Charman, Dec. 12. 
“Going Home,” (color), Montague Charman, Dec. 9. 
“Hay,” Hobart Nichols, Sept. 20. 
“House On Waverly Place,” Jacob Getlar Smith, Apr. 7. 
Kingman, Dong, interview with, (illus., part color), 
Watson, Ernest W., Feb. 11 
“List, The,” Georges Schreiber, Apr. 14. 
“Mill, The” Montague Charman, Dec. 10. 
“Mill On the Monongahela,” Frederic Whitaker, May 12. 
“Near Quebec,” Montague Charman, Dec. 12. 
“Old Blacksmith Shop,” Jacob Getlar Smith, Apr. 6. 
“One-Way Bridge,” Dong Kingman, Feb. 15. 
“Pacific Coast Navy Yard,’ Dong Kingman, Feb. 15. 
“Passing Locomotive,” Dong Kingman, Feb. 14. 
“Rainy Day,” (color), Jacob Getlar Smith, Apr. 9. 
Smith, Jacob Getlar, interview with, (illus., part color), 
“ Watson, Ernest W., Apr. 6. 
“Smoke and Drizzle,” (color), Frederic Whitaker, May 
| a 
“Steel Town,” Frederic Whitaker, May 12. 
“Storm, The,” Everett Henry, Oct. 19. 
Whitaker, Frederic, work of, (illus., part color), May 10. 
Watson. Ernest W.: 
Dolls—a business and an art, interview with Edith Flack 
Ackley, Dec. 20. 
Dorne, Albert, ax interview with, May 13. 
Education of an artist, nozes on the career of Robert Riggs, 
Dec. 14. 
Giro bobs up with a new technic, an interview, Mar. 10. 
Hour in Prohaska’s studio, Sept. i2. 
Kingman, Dong, an interview with, (illus., part color), 
Feb. 11. 
Mattson, Henry, an interview with, Nov. 8. 
Miller, George, godfather to lithography, an interview, 
June 13. 
O’Keeffe, Georgia, an interview with, June 7. 
Pencil drawing by, a commentary, Kent, Norman, Oct. 20. 
Ruellan, Andrée, an interview with, Oct. 8. 
Smith, Jacob Getlar, an interview with, Apr. 6. 
Taubes, Frederic, an interview with, (illus., part color), 
Jan. 14. 
Whitaker, Frederic, the watercolors of, (illus., part color), 
May 10. 
Wilson, Edward A., sketches, U. S. postage stamp, Mar. 13, 15. 
Woodcuts: 
Decorative, Joan Mulder, Dec. 29. 
“Woodcut,” Fiske Boyd, Nov. 19. 
Wood engraving versus, Kent, Norman, Nov. 18. 
Wood engraving: 
“Winter,” Benson, John Howard, Mar. 9. 
Woodcut versus the wood engraving, Nov. 18. 
“Wood Engraving” by Harry Cimino. 
“Wood Engraving” by Kevin B. O’Callahan, Nov. 19. 
Wood sculpture: 
“Fool No. 1,” apple wood, William Steig, Mar. 19. 
“Nostalgia,” cherry wood, William Steig, Mar. 18. 
“Proud Woman,” pear wood, William Steig, Mar. 19. 
Sculptor’s views on wood carving, Glickman, Maurice, 
Nov. 13. 
Woodstock, New York, adventures in, Sept. 6. 


Yank, the army presents, Price, Matlack, Apr. 23. 
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WHY NOT GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS? ... HERE’S A HANDY CHECK LIST 


DRAWING AND SKETCHING (GENERAL) Layout in Advertising ............. ba ..Dwiggins 4.00 
A Is of Advertising Art .................20th editi 0 
Anyone Can Draw ........... Se aauw ems Zaidenberg $ 2.95 ee sili ania 21st pond gre ee 
freehand Drawing Self-Taught .................Guptill 3.50 | An Alphabet Source Book ............ ‘Ogg 3.50 
| Wish | Could Draw ................ Bradshaw 3.50 Lettering of Today .......... _,. Melee 450 
The Natural Way to Draw ..... vette Nicolaides 3.00 Layouts and Letterheads..... Carlyle, Oring and Richland 5.00 
naaiiai ae cas . cae So — You're Going To Be An Artist! aes Pri 2.50 
PENCIL, PEN, CHALK, PASTEL ih teint me 
fencil Drawing ........0......00..00.0.......Watson 2.50 ANATOMY, FIGURE, PORTRAITURE 
Pencil Broadsides ..................0005. .Kautzky 2.00 
&@ drawing With Pen and Ink .............. Guptill 8.50 ‘Anatomy and Drawing .................... ...Perard 3.50 
=~ BNew Ideas in Chalk Talks .......... Lemos and Angelo 1.50 !Constructive Anatomy ............ ......Bridgman 6.50 
lastel Painting ..................e.000. Davis 2.25 Drawing People for Fun ......... .eeeee...Vernam 3.50 
Figure Drawing for All It's Worth .............. Loomis 3.95 
PAINTING (GENERAL) Painting a Portrait ............... .+++++++-de Laszlo 3.50 
Color and Method in Painting ......... ..Watson 5.00 , . —— 
Painting as a Hobby ...........................Thach — 1.75 CARTOONING 
Painting for Pleasure ...... eeeghe ead Davidson 2.50 How to Create Cartoons ..... og 3.50 
Anyone Can Paint ........... ve .Zaidenberg 295 Fun With a Pencil........ .................. Loomis 3.00 | 
fainting Materials .......... .....-Gettens and Stout 3.75 Comics and Their Creators ....... ... Sheridan 2.75 
Materials of the Artist .............. ....Doerner 3.75 How to Make Animated Cartoons .. Fak «(CO 


Artists’ Handbook of Materials and Techniques Mayer 3.95 





Studio Secrets ................ - Taubes 3.50 . F ; Pee 
COMPOSITION AND DESIGN 
OIL COLOR, WATER COLOR, LANDSCAPE. « First steps in Pictorial Composition... — * 
Technique of Oil Painting ............. Richmond 6.50 Composition and Rendering ....... ...-Bishop = 2.75 
Technique of Oil Painting ............. Taubes 2.75 Composition of Outdoor Painting . . ....Payne 3.00 
Technique of Water Color Painting , Art of Color and Design ..... Graves | ae 
Richmond and Littlejohns 7.50 You Can ee a ee Reiss and Schweizer 3.75 | 
Making Watercolor Behave ........ O'Hara 2.75 /Andustrial Design ............. te ceeeeseee-Van Doren 4.50 | 
Watercolor Fares Forth ................. O'Hara 3.50 | 
Russell Flint (More Than Shadows) ..... Palmer 3.50 PRINT MAKING—GRAP . ‘6 
Art of Landscape Painting ............. Richmond 7.50 RE M: NG RAPHIC ART: 
Block Printing Craft ............. iene ee eee Perry 3.50 | 
PERSPECTIVE Making a Lithograph ........... stats ots .Wengenroth 3.50 | 
Exploring the Graphic Arts ....... Mari i d Osb 250 | 
Perspective Made Easy .............. .s+eeeesNorling — 2.00 Etching § pots ee ae PRR weiss < ‘ » Pyle 300 
fundamentals of Perspective cenawaces . DePostels 2.50 Art of Aquatint ........... 00.0.0 cece eee eee Morrow 3.50 | 
Practical Perspective Drawing ..................Lawson = 2.75 Paragraphs on Printing ................22-0008- Rogers 10.00 | 
Merspective .........-.eeee cece scene. vee Clarke 1.00 , Graphic Design ................. ..Friend and Hefter 7.50 | 
a . _—— _ RIES a as wins w aren he whee ORE EEE DiGemma 3.50 | 
ILLUSTRATION—FASHION Silk Screen Printing Process ...Biegeleisen and Busenbark 2.75 


.. Sternberg 2.50 


: . Silk Screen Color Printing ............... 
Magarine Mastaion ----------------------ggleeh 175. Siu Steen Stenciing st Fine Art. Biegeiinen and Cohn 250 
Fashion Drawing .. Lovee ees ..Doten and Boulard 4.00 
Historic Costume ............ cece ......Lester 3.50 HANDICRAFTS 
Mode in Costume .............. rn Wilcox 5.00 
Arts of Costume and Personal Appearance... Morton 4.50 Low-Cost Crafts for Everyone ................Reynolds 2.50 
Mhis is Fachion ........cccccccccccuccccee Burris-Meyer 6.00 You Can Whittle and Carve ........Hellum and Gottshall 2.25 


Industrial Production Illustration Creative Crate Craft .......... ..Champion — 1.50 





Hoelscher, Springer, & Pohle 3.50 Practical Pottery for Craftsmen and Students .....Jenkins 2.75 

oS a ee eres Mansperger and Pepper 3.00 

ADVERTISING—COMMERCIAL ART Applied Leathercraft ............. ......Groneman 2.50 

The Weaver's Craft ......... .......Simpson and Weir 5.00 

Commercial Art ............000 ccc eeeues ..Wallace 3.00 Masks and Paoppets: ci. ow... ccc ccccccccccccencs Green 3.50 


All books are postpaid. Any book may be returned to us if not satisfactory 
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We'll gladly fill your order for any art or craft book currently available oX4 
ATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS INC. xavencGs is 






PRECISION! Time was when battles were fought 
with almost any weapons that came to hand— 
hunting rifles, axes, clubs. Even such apparatus as 
was fashioned especially for war was crude, accord- 
ing to present standards. Today all this is changed 
—nothing short of absolute precision will do. 


Always this precision starts with the pencil. The 
engineer and the draftsman must plan precisely 
every detail before production can start on the 
machine. And for precise planning pencils must 
be precise too. No longer does ‘‘any old pencil’ 
serve. Koh-I-Noor is famous as a precision instru- 


ment. Every grade is accurate to the nth degree, 
and all grades are properly related one to the other. 
That is why such reliance is placed on the Koh-I- 
Noor for so much war work. 


What does all this mean to the artist? It means that 
if he picks up a pencil marked HB or 2B or 4B, he 
will get precisely the degree of lead which he de- 
sires. This is more important than is sometimes 
realized. Only with the right point can one hope 
to get the right result. Why try to fight a job 
through with an inferior pencil when for 10 cents 
a Koh-I-Noor can be had? 





Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 


and will be supplied without cost. 
ARTIST. 


When writing, please mention AMERICAN 








NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc. Pur- 
chase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936— 
colors, or No. 938——24 assorted colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 2 


12 assorted 








KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 


Win With KOH-I-NOOR! 








